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LET’S  ARGUE 


Speak  up  Now  on 

Price  Ceiling  Plan !! 

By  LEW  HAHN 


April  9th 


The  persistent  rumors  from  Washington  of  the  coming  of  an  all-over 
price  ceiling  order  have  now  crystallized  into  fact.  As  this  is  written 
OPA  and  WPB  are  at  work  on  a  plan,  which  probably  will  be 
announced  before  April  15th  which  will  establish  all-over  price  ceilings  as 
of  the  highest  prices  at  which  goods  have  been  sold  by  individual  concerns 
during  the  period  from  February  25th  to  March  25th. 


This  order  will  apply  to  all  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
and  it  is  understood  that  it  may  likewise  apply  to  wages  and  to  agricultural 
prices.  Although  the  entire  plan,  and  the  discussions  which  have  been  taking 
place,  have  been  marked  by  a  zealous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  government  agencies  to  surround  the  matter  with  a  hush-hush 
atmosphere,  the  news  has  leaked  out  through  a  dozen  or  more  channels. 

A  few  large  retail  merchants  have  been  invited  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  some  of  the  bureaucrats,  but  so  far  as  the  1,700,0()()  retailers  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned  there  has  been  no  representation  for  them.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  are  expected  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  read  the  facts  in 
their  newspapers. 

This  business  of  deciding  by  a  star  chamber  proceeding  the  fate  of  the 
millions  of  people  engaged  in  the  retail  trades  should  not  be  permitted  to 
go  unchallenged  even  in  time  of  war.  Americans  are  willing  to  make  what¬ 
ever  sacrifices  the  nation’s  security  may  demand  but  we  cannot  over-night 
forget  our  democratic  rights  and  traditions. 

Under  this  new  order,  it  is  proposed  to  freeze  all  prices,  retail  and 
wholesale  alike  as  of  the  same  base  period!  No  recognition  has  been  given 
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to  the  lag  which  always  exists  between  w  holesale  and  retail  prices,  and  the  ! 

fact  that  this  normal  lag  unquestionably  has  been  widened  by  the  volun-  | 

tary  efforts  of  retailers  to  keep  prices  down  seemingly  is  something  too  I 

trivial  even  to  be  considered.  1 

If  it  is  necessary  to  freeze  the  economy  at  this  time  and  all  the  other  j 

important  factors  are  w  illing  to  accept  such  a  condition  there  could,  of  1 

course,  be  no  question  concerning  the  w  illingness  of  retailers  cheerfully  to  j 

join  hands  with  these  others  and  submit  to  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  I 

the  national  welfare.  I 

However,  it  is  brutally  unfair  to  allow  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  | 

to  benefit  by  permitting  all  the  price  advances  w  hich  they  have  made  up  to 
the  end  of  the  base  period  and  to  penalize  retailers  for  the  decency  they  have 
shown  in  failing  to  pass  on  to  consumers  the  increased  merchandise  costs 
which  these  advances  by  manufacturers  and  w^holesalers  have  caused. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  this  should  not  be  permitted,  but  it  goes  beyond 
principle  for  if  it  is  persisted  in  it  bids  fair  to  bankrupt  many  retailers. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
at  its  meeting  April  8th  adopted  the  following  statement  setting  forth  the 
attitude  of  our  organization  on  this  subject: 

1 —  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administration  the  strengthening  of 
the  war  effort  and  the  prevention  of  inflation  require  the  freez¬ 
ing  and  control  of  the  total  economy,  and  all  elements  w  hich 
constitute  cost,  such  as  rents,  interest  rates,  wages  and  agricul¬ 
tural  prices,  etc.,  are  frozen,  the  retailers  w  ill  cheerfully  accept 
an  all-over  ceiling,  provided; 

2 —  That  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  existing  lag  between  manu¬ 
facturers’,  wholesalers’  and  retail  prices. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  appealed  directly  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  for  a  fair  deal  in  this  matter. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  OPA  should  understand  the  inconsisten¬ 
cy  and  the  definite  unfairness  of  freezing  retail  and  wholesale  prices  as  of 
the  same  date  or  period.  Leon  Henderson,  in  his  appearance  before  Con- 
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|rress  in  connection  with  the  Price  Control  Act,  from  which  he  deriv  es  his 
authority,  volunteered  the  information  that  retailers  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  government  to  prevent  inflation  “have  adopted  almost  as  standard 
practice  that  they  liould  do  their  averaging  instead  of  attempting  to  profi¬ 
teer  at  the  expense  of  the  jump  in  wholesale  price  and  using  their  replace¬ 
ment  costs  as  a  base  for  their  retail  prices.” 


By  this  statement  Mr.  Henderson  indicated  very  clearly  that  he  must 
know  that  if  prices  at  retail  and  wholesale  are  frozen  as  of  the  same  date  it 
would  leave  the  retailer  holding  the  bag.  The  dollar  shirt  is  a  case  in  point. 
A  retailer  told  us  the  day  we  wrote  this  that  the  price  of  the  shirt  he  used  to 
sell  for  $1  has  gone  up  until  he  should  be  getting  $1.55  for  it.  His  price  at 
present  is  $1.39.  The  shirts  he  is  now  buying  he  will  price  at  $1.55  but  he 
should  be  getting  $1.75  for  them. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  price  of  these  shirts  at  both  wholesale  and  retail 
should  be  frozen  now  as  of  today’s  date.  It  would  mean  that,  whereas  the 
manufacturer  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  selling  at  a  price  which,  with  nor¬ 
mal  mark-up,  would  make  the  retailer’s  price  $1.75,  the  retailer  could  in 
fact  get  only  $1.39.  How  long  the  retail  store  could  continue  at  that  rate 
is  not  even  a  problem. 

T he  fact  seems  to  be  that  if  this  plan  should  be  folio-wed,  on  the  basis 
which  has  been  suggested,  it  would  be  an  outstanding  example  of  bad  faith 
by  government.  It  -would  mean  that  those  retailers  who  have  tried  to  keep 
prices  down, -who  have  tried  to  cooperate  with  government  by  not  pricing 
their  goods  on  a  replacement  basis,  would  be  victimized  by  their  own 
decency. 

VVe  urge  you  to  take  this  situation  seriously.  Whatever  your  own 
opinion  may  be,  you  should  make  your  convictions  known.  Tell  the  Presi¬ 
dent!  Tell  Leon  Henderson!  Tell  your  representatives  in  Congress!  The 
nation  is  at  war  and  as  patriots  we  must  be  w  illing  to  sacrifice  when  that  is 
necessary,  but  we  have  the  obligation  to  shout  out  loud  to  prevent  things  of 
this  sort — at  least  until  the  decision  finally  has  been  made.  After  that  we 
will  accept  it  even  though  it  mean  destruction.  This  is  the  time  to  make 
yourself  heard.  Bv  and  bv  vou  can  onlv  obev! 
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OF  YOUR  CHANGE 


f'ftr,, 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO.  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  U.S.  TREASURY 


By  enabling  your  customers  to  take  part 
of  their  change  in  Defense  Stamps,  you  are 
performing  a  vital  service  to  your  country, 
a  service  that  only  you  can  perform. 

Your  representatives,  the  members  of  the 
Retail  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  have  pledged  to  sell  one  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  Defense  Stamps.  Will  you 
do  your  part? 


As  our  Company’s  part  in  this  project,  we 
are  furnishing  free  stickers  similar  to  the 
above  in  three  different  sizes.  These  may  be 
attached  to  your  cash  registers  or  placed 
wherever  your  customers  receive  their  change. 

If  our  representative  has  not  already 
called  at  your  place  of  business  to  deliver 
your  stickers,  phone,  write  or  visit  our  near¬ 
est  office  for  your  supply. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


THE  BULLETIN 
APRIL,  1942 


The  Retailers  Stake 
in  the  Post-War  Economy 


H\  Sai'i.  (\)n\ 


What  must  we  have  in  our  post-war  living  that  will  keep  us  from  having  fear? 

What  is  the  retailer’s  stake  in  the  post-war  economy? 

What  measure  of  help  can  the  retailer  give  in  the  creation  and  underpinning  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  the  area  which  he  serves? 

How  far  can  the  retailer  have  a  continued  and  progressive  emphasis  in  his  community  to 
stimulate  better  living  conditions;  to  bring  more  and  more  people  within  the  em¬ 
brace  of  the  benefits  of  the  community;  and,  generally,  to  promote  a  greater  sense 
of  security  and  a  better  democracy  in  action? 

To  try  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions,  the  NRDGA  has  established  a  Retailer’s 
Committee  for  Post-War  Economy. 


E\  ERV  man  and  woman  is  thinking  about  a  The  names  of  the  m 
greater  measure  of  security— international,  civic  Post-War  Economy,  aut 
and  individual.  Directors  at  their  meetii 

Throughout  much  of  the  current  thinking  on  the  on  the  following  page. 


The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post-War  Economy,  authorized  to  l)e  formed  by  your 
Directors  at  their  meeting  on  January  15,  1942,  appear 


sha|)e  of  the  Post-War  world,  there  stalks  the  spectre 
of  Fear— Fear  that  the  world  will  again  be  plunged 


The  Chairman  addressed  the  following  letters  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  to  indicate  the  scope 


into  a  new  mental  and  economic  depression,  and  that  of  the  problems  to  be  considered: 


misery  and  want  will  follow  the  temporary  prosperity 
of  wartime. 

•Some  leaders  and  thinkers  in 
various  industries  and  in  commerce 
are  convinced  that  by  constructive 
measures,  by  long-range  planning 
now,  not  only  can  the  worst  evils 
of  a  Post-^Var  depression  l>e  avoid¬ 
ed,  but  possibly  full-employment 
and  purchasing  power  can  be  main¬ 
tained;  that  by  planning  now 
Industry  and  Government  can  make 
the  future  more  secure  for  our 


.Some  will  feel  that  Post-War 
planning  now  is  to  cross  bridges 
before  we  come  to  them  and  that 
our  sole  concern  at  present  is  to 
win  the  war.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  is  that  we  will  not  have 
won  the  war  if  we  do  not  win  a 
durable  peace  at  home. 


Saii.  Cohn,  President. 

City  Stores  Company 
Chairman, 

Committee  on  Post-War  Economy 


“My  personal  thanks  to  you  for  accepting  service 
on  the  Retailers’  Committee  for 
Post-War  Economy.  We  hop>e  to 
arrange  a  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  shortly.  Please  let  me  know  if 
Washington  or  New  York  would 
suit  you  better. 

“Many  factors  enter  into  this 
situation.  Many  pro|x>sals  have 
been  made  by  government  officials 
and  business  leaders  regarding 
post-war  plans.  It  might  lie  well 
for  us  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  subject  and  work  with 
other  planning  groups  such  as  the 
Urban  League  and  the  .American 
.Association  for  .Social  .Security. 

“In  thinking  alx>ut  this  subject 

.  ,  certain  fundamental  elemeats  ap- 

resiuent.  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

impiny  worth  consideration. 

n,  “1.  Since  ‘Security’  is  uppermost 

War  Economy  in  the  minds  of  the  evervdav  man 
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The  NRDGA  Committee 

on  Post-War  Economy 

Chairman'.  Saul  Cohn 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

Federal  Reserve  District 

Federal  Reserve  District 

Frank  H.  Neely 

Arihur  C.  Kaufmann 

Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  .Atlanta 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Philadelphia 

Morton  J.  May 

Paul  C.  Fleer 

Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  St.  Louis 

T  he  Higbee  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Cleveland 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach 

Frank  T.  Bate.s,  Jr. 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Boston 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc. 

Q.  Forrest  \Valker 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  New  York 

Carl  T.  Schuneman 

Edward  P.  Simmons 

Schuneman’s,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Minneapolis 

Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Texas  Dallas 

H.  Kenneth  Taylor 

Gordon  L.  Pirie 

John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chicago 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

Kansas  City 

Fletcher 

Clark 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

Secretary  to  the  Committee 

and  woman— security  for  themselves,  as  well  as  inter¬ 
national  security— it  may  be  well  to  symbolize  the 
effort  by  some  title  such  as  ‘A  Plan  for  the  Security  of 
Hartford’  or  ‘The  Richmond  Civic  Security  Plan’, 
or  ‘Cleveland’s  Upbuilding  Program’. 

“2.  The  program  will  more  than  ever  before  be 
based  upon  the  basic  question,  ‘What  are  the  interests 
of  the  community?’  rather  than  ‘What  are  our  rights 
in  the  community?’  ‘How  far  can  the  retailer  go  in 
the  emphasis  of  his  leadership  to  create  and  underpin 
purchasing  power  in  the  area  which  he  supplies?’ 

“We  have  given  some  thought  to  the  various  efforts 
to  w’hich  the  retailer  might  make  a  contribution  such 
as 

1.  Housing;  private  dwellings;  slum  clear¬ 
ance;  city  planning 

2.  Aviation;  possibility  of  local  development 
of  this  industry 

3.  Transportation 

4.  Nutrition  and  health 

5.  Increased  cooperation  between  labor  and 
management  through  local  arbitration 
boards 

6.  Public  morale 

7.  Export  trade 

8.  Savings  and  investment  as  related  to  post¬ 
war  economy 

9.  Cooperation  with  Public  Employment 
Services  in  an  effort  to  secure  full  em¬ 
ployment. 


“If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  we  will  plan  to  develop 
each  subject  of  fundamental  importance  in  a  separate 
memorandum  and  send  it  to  you  for  your  comment 
and  suggestions.  In  the  meantime,  to  start  the  ball 
rolling,  we  enclose  an  outline  of  ‘.\fter  Defense— 
What?’  If  you  have  not  already  seen  this  pamphlet, 
w'e  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy.’’ 

From  the  program  above  outlined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Committee  hopes  to  produce  a  basic  plan 
for  cities— a  security  or  upbuilding  plan  which  will 
embrace  within  each  community  to  a  greater  extent 
all  of  its  citizens  in  that  full  and  complete  manner 
which  accords  with  the  leays  of  Democracy. 

There  are  perhaps  200  governmental,  industrial  and 
social  service  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Planning  Board  and  the  American  Association 
for  Social  Security  now  engaged  in  Post-War  Research. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  organizations  w'ill  be  of 
great  assistance  to  us  and  will  collaborate  with  us  at 
various  stages  of  our  work. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  subjects  are  developed  by 
the  Committee,  and  a  consensus  of  viewpoint  is 
reached,  we  will  announce  the  Committee’s  conclu¬ 
sions  through  The  Bulletin,  and  request  suggestions 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  program  from  all  interested 
merchants. 

It  may  be  that  as  the  program  is  developed,  mer¬ 
chants  in  individual  communities  w'ill  find  it  useful 
to  have  a  forum  or  round-table  discussion  and  to 
advise  the  Committee  whether  its  profiosals  can  be 
applied  in  a  practical  way.  We  look  forward  to  your 
very  keen  participation  in  this  effort. 
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When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

Slie  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there! 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 

She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down. 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud! 

Who  rear’st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 

To  hear  the  tempest  trumping  loud. 

And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 

And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven,— 
Child  of  the  Sun!  to  thee 't  is  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 

To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 

To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 

And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 

Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory! 

«  *  «  # 

Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home. 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given! 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us! 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE 

(1795-1820) 
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TOOTHPASTE  TUBES 

★  AFTER  APRIL  li/  retailers  are 
prohibited  by  W.P.B.  to  sell  or  de¬ 
liver  any  tooth  paste  or  shaving 
cream  packaged  in  collapsible  tin 
tubes,  unless  the  purchaser  delivers 
to  the  retailer  concurrently  luith  his 
purchase  one  used  tube  of  any  type 
for  each  tube  delii>ered  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  the  purchaser. 

Used  tubes  received  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  must  be  held  by  him  until 
further  order  of  the  IV.P.H.  and  he 
is  prohibited  from  selling  or  other- 
raise  disposing  of  them  pending 
such  further  order.  (At  the  time  of 
going  to  press,  no  details  about  the 
organization  of  this  tin  salvage  pro¬ 
gram  raere  available.)  A  further 
provision  is  made  that  ivhen  a  re¬ 
tailer  purchases  tubes,  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  filled  tubes,  he  is  to  furnish 
to  the  manufacturer  or  distributor 
from  rvhorn  he  buys  such  products 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
familiar  with  the  order  and  will 
not  violate  it.  (Form  of  certificate 
is  included  in  the  order  and  may 
also  be  found  in  an  NRDCA  policy 
letter  mailed  to  members  April  3.) 

Problems  involved  in  delivery, 
mail  and  telephone  orders  are  con¬ 
siderable.  The  policy  letter  to  mem¬ 
bers  mentioned  above  discusses 
them  in  some  detail. 

The  order  affecting  retailers  teas 
part  of  a  W.P.B.  limitation  order 
restricting  use  of  all-tin  tubes  to 
specified  medicinal  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations:  alloiving  use 
of  tin-coated  tubes  for  other  medi¬ 
cinal  and  pharmaceutical  prepara¬ 
tions  and  for  toothpaste  and  shav¬ 
ing  cream;  and  eliminating  use  of 
tubes  for  foods,  cosmetics  and  most 
toilet  preparations. 


METAL  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

★  SHARP  CURTAILMENT  in  the 
use  of  iron  and  steel  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  office  supplies  such  as  paper 
clips,  desk  accessories,  thumb  tacks, 
and  many  other  items  was  ordered 
by  W.P.B.  on  March  29.  The  least 
drastic  curtailment  occurs  in  the 
manufacture  of  wire  staples.  .4 
W.P.B.  comment  on  the  order:  “It 
is  advisable  to  caution  the  public 
to  conseme  these  small  office  .supply 
items.  For  example,  clips  should 
not  be  used  for  permanent  filing. 
A  staple  will  do  the  job.  Type¬ 
writer  ribbon  spools  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again  and  should  be 
saved  by  the  typist  and  returned 
in  the  old  container  upon  receipt 
of  a  new  typeieriter  ribbon.” 


Seven  Retail  Pri 


Eleeirieai 

Apptianeea 

Maximum  prices  were  fixed  for 
44  electrical  household  appliances 
by  an  OPA  Temporary  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  issued  April  3 
anti  effective  April  7. 

Prices'. 

Are  fixed  at  all  levels  (manufac¬ 
turing,  wholesale  and  retail)  to  be 
not  higher  than  the  highest  price 
for  which  the  same  item  was  sold 
by  the  seller  on  March  30,  1942. 

Items  Affected: 

Biscuit  and  muffin  bakers,  bottle 
warmers,  bread  toasters,  broilers, 
casseroles,  chafing  dishes,  cigar  and 
cigarette  lighters,  clothes  dryers, 
coffee  makers,  corn  poppers,  curl¬ 
ing  irons,  deep  fat  fryers,  double 
boilers,  dry  shavers,  egg  cookers, 
fan  type  heaters,  fans,  flatirons, 
footl  and  plate  warmers,  food  mix¬ 
ers.  griddles,  hair  clippers,  hair- 
dyers,  hotplates  and  disc  stoves, 
immersion  heaters,  juice  extractors, 
neckwear  and  trouser  pressers, 
ovens,  pads  and  blankets,  percola¬ 
tors,  portable  air  heaters,  roasters, 
sandwich  toasters,  smoothing  irons, 
table  stoves,  tea  kettles,  tea  tables, 
unit  radiator  heaters,  urns,  vapor¬ 
izers,  waffle  irons,  water  heaters  and 
whippers. 

Vacuum  CteanerH 

Maximum  prices  were  fixed  for 
sale  of  new  household  vacuum 
cleaners  and  attachments  by  OPA’s 
Maximum  Price  Schedule  (a  per¬ 
manent  regulation)  effective  March 
30,  as  follows; 

Retail  Prices: 

,\re  to  Ire  not  higher  than  manu¬ 
facturers’  suggested  list  prices, 
which  are  specified  in  the  schedule 
for  listed  1941  models  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manufacturers;  Air-Way; 
Apex  Rotarex;  Birtman;  Clements; 
Electrolux;  Electric;  Eureka;  Gam- 
ble-.Skogmo;  Geier;  General  Elec¬ 
tric;  Hamilton  Beach;  Hoover; 
Landers,  Frary  &  Clark;  Montgom¬ 


ery  Ward;  Regina;  Scott  &  Fetzer; 
Sears  Roebuck;  Singer;  \\'csting- 
house. 

Prices  of  models  not  listed  in 
the  schedule  are  frozen  at  October 
1-October  15  levels. 

Reports  Required: 

On  or  before  April  20,  1942  every 
distributor  and  dealer  is  to  submit 
to  OPA  report  on  all  models  cur¬ 
rently  offered  for  sale  to  consum¬ 
ers  by  him  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  list  prices  set  forth  in  the  sched¬ 
ule,  giving  the  maximum  price  es¬ 
tablished  for  each  model,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  model  and  the  terms 
of  sale. 

Prices  of  private  l)rand  models 
are  frozen  at  October  l-Octol)er  15 
levels. 

Wholesale  Prices: 

Maximum  is  fixed,  in  general,  at 
levels  prevailing  October! -October  15, 
1911. 

Labeling: 

Retailers  must  attach  to  vacuum 
cleaners  and  attachments  labels  read-  • 
ing  as  follows;  “The  maximum  cash 
price  for  this  household  vacuum 
cleaner  or  attachment  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  .Administration 
is  .  Lower  prices  may  legally  be 
charged  or  demanded.’’ 

Practices  Prohibited: 

To  prevent  evasion  of  regulations, 
the  following  practices  are  prohibited, 
specifically  but  not  exclusively; 

1.  Decreasing  cash  discounts,  trade- 
in  or  exchange  allowances,  cjuantity 
purchase  discounts  or  allowances  for 
or  absorption  of  transportation  costs, 
below  those  in  effect  on  October  15, 
1941. 

2.  Increasing  charges  for  deferred 
payment,  or  for  any  other  form  of  in¬ 
stallment  or  time  payment  or  credit 
accounts,  above  those  in  effect  on 
October  1.5,  1941. 

3.  Failing  to  give  or  shortening  the 
warranty  or  failing  to  give  delivery 
and  other  services  available  or  in  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  same  general  class  of  pur¬ 
chaser  ill  exchange  for  the  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  on  October  1-October  15.  1941, 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  prices 
established  by  the  schedule. 

4.  Increasing  the  prices  for  extra 
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attachments  above  those  in  effect  to 
the  same  general  class  of  purchaser 
on  October  15,  1941. 

5.  Failing  to  include  the  attach¬ 
ments  included  in  the  period,  Octo¬ 
ber  1 -October  15,  1941  for  the  prices 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  prices 
established  in  the  schedule. 

Records: 

Records  of  all  sales  after  March  30 
must  be  kept  for  inspection  by  O.P.A. 
for  not  less  than  one  year.  Record  of 
each  sale  must  include  date,  name 
and  address  of  buyer,  model  number 
or  designation,  price  received,  quanti¬ 
ty  sold  and  any  discounts,  allowances 
or  charges. 

Refrigerators 

Maximum  prices  were  fixed  for 
sale  of  new  household  mechanical 
refrigerators  by  OPA’s  Maximum 
Price  Schedule  No.  110,  (a  perma¬ 
nent  regulation)  effective  March 
30,  as  follows: 

Retail  Prices: 

.\re  to  be  not  higher  than  manu¬ 
facturers’  suggested  list  prices, 
which  are  specified  in  the  schedule 
for  listed  models  of  the  following 
manufacturers:  Borg-Warner,  1941 
and  1942  (Norge) ;  Copeland,  1942; 
Crosley,  1941  and  1942;  Hotpoint, 
1941;  General  Electric,  1941  and 
1942;  Frigidaire  1941  and  1942; 
Gibson,  1941  and  1942;  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward,  1941  and  1942;  Kelvina- 
tor,  1941  and  1942;  Leonard,  1941 
and  1942;  Philco,  1941  and  1942; 
Coldspot  (Sears  Roebuck),  1941 
and  1942;  Stewart-Warner,  1941 
and  1942;  Westinghouse,  1941  and 
1942.  Prices  include  delivery,  in¬ 
stallation,  servicing  and  a  five-year 
warranty  by  the  seller.  With  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions  on  1941  models, 
prices  include  Federal  excise  tax. 
Manufacturers’  zoning  differentials 
are  pros  ided  for. 

On  models  not  listed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  are  fixed  at  level  pre¬ 
vailing  February  2,  1942. 

Wholesale  Prices: 

^^hole.sale  margins  are  fixed  at  those 
prevailing  October  1 -October  15. 


Price  Posting: 

Dealers  in  refrigerators  must  post 
in  a  conspicuous  place  a  notice  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  make,  model  number 
and  maximum  price  of  every  iiKKlel 
offered  for  sale. 

Practices  Prohibited: 

To  prevent  evasion  of  regulations, 
the  following  practices  are  prohibited, 
specifically  but  not  exclusively: 

1.  Decreasing  cash  discounts,  trade- 
in  or  exchange  allowances,  quantity 
purchase  discounts  or  allowances  for 
or  absorption  of  transportation  costs, 
below  those  in  effect  February  2,  1942. 

2.  Increasing  charges  for  deferred 
payment,  or  for  any  other  form  of  in¬ 
stallment  or  time  payment  or  credit 
accounts,  above  those  in  effect  on 
February  2,  1942. 

3.  F'ailing  to  give  or  shortening  the 
warranty  or  failing  to  give  delivery, 
installation  and  other  services  avail¬ 
able  or  in  effect  to  the  same  general 
class  of  purchaser  in  exchange  for  the 
prices  prevailing  on  February  2,  1942 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  prices 
established  by  the  regulation. 

Records: 

Dealers  and  distributors  are  ret|uired 
to  keep  for  inspection  by  O.l’.A.  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
records  of  all  refrigerator  sales  made 
after  March  30,  showing  date,  model 
number  or  designation,  price  received, 
quantity  sold,  and  any  discounts,  al¬ 
lowances  or  charges. 

iV(pir  Typewriters 

Rationing: 

Stocks  of  new  machines  now  held 
by  independent  distributors,  whole¬ 
salers  and  dealers  (not  manufac¬ 
turers)  are  allocated  for  rationing. 
OP.\  estimates  that  the  supply  of 
such  new'  machines,  frozen  March 
6,  amounts  to  several  thousand 
standard  models  and  between  100,- 
000  and  150,000  portables. 

Dealers  may  obtain  new  tyjje- 
writers  (except  from  a  manufac¬ 
turer)  on  and  after  March  25  with¬ 
out  making  application  to  a  ration¬ 
ing  board.  They  may  obtain  new 
typewriters  from  manufacturers 
only  if  the  shipment  was  in  transit 
to  them  on  March  6;  or  if  they 
present  a  purchase  order  issued  by 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


FIREARMS 

★  DEALERS  AND  wholesalers  who 
have  shotguns,  pistols  and  rifles  in 
stock  have  been  ordered  to  report 
to  the  Government  on  their  inven¬ 
tories  of  such  firearms,  many  of 
wnich  will  be  bought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies  Corporation.  Sales  to  civilians 
have  been  prohibited  since  Febru¬ 
ary  27.  Forms  have  been  issued 
(PD  382  and  PD  383)  for  reporting 
of  inventory  information  to  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations, 
IV.P.B.  Retailers  who  have  stocks 
of  firearms  and  have  not  received 
copies  of  the  forms  should  apply 
to  the  War  Production  Board  for 
them. 


METAL  FURNITURE 
AND  HOUSEWARES 

★  PRODUCTION  OF  metal  house¬ 
hold  furniture  will  cease  on  May 
3l5t.  in  conformance  luith  a  W.P.B. 
limitation  order.  All  household  fur¬ 
niture  containing  more  than  5%  of 
metal  in  the  net  weight  of  the 
finished  product,  other  than  nails 
or  other  joining  hardware,  is  af¬ 
fected.  Limited  production,  varying 
u'ith  each  manufacturer  and  based 
on  percentage  of  iron  and  steel  used 
in  the  year’s  period  beginning  July, 
1910,  is  permitted  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  March  2Qth,  date  of  the  or¬ 
der,  and  May  3l5t.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  affected  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  that  commonly  thought  of  as 
“furniture”,  but  includes  such  items 
as  picture  and  mirror  frames,  hamp¬ 
ers,  drapery  attachments,  kitchen 
cabinets,  medicine  cabinets,  shoe 

racks,  etc. 

•  •  • 

Use  of  iron  and  steel  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  beds,  bedsprings  and  mat¬ 
tresses  was  curtailed  in  a  separate 
order,  effective  April  Dt. 

•  •  • 

Another  limitation  order,  dated 
March  31s/,  curtails  use  of  iron, 
steel  and  zinc  in  a  long  list  of  house¬ 
hold  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
Kitchen  utensils,  kitchen  tools, 

closet  accessories  and  bathroom  ac¬ 
cessories  all  come  under  the  order. 
During  April,  May  and  June  manu¬ 
facturers  may  continue  to  use  the 
scarce  materials  at  curtailed  rates; 
after  July  1st  use  of  the  scarce 
materials  in  some  of  the  products 
covered  (closet  accessories,  fireplace 
equipment,  candlesticks,  picnic 
stoves,  many  non-essential  kitchen 
items  and  a  number  of  other  items) 
must  cease  entirely. 
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Philadelphia  Makes  News  in  G>nsiimer- 
Retailer  Cooperation 

First  locally-sponsored  forum  of  store  and  customer  representatives  draws 
an  attendance  of  over  six  hundred.  Harold  Brightman  urges  similar  meet¬ 
ings  in  other  communities;  cites  current  problems  that  call  for  cooperation 


COXSUMER-REIAILER  co 
operation  entered  on  a  new 
phase  of  its  development 
late  last  month  with  Philadelphia’s 
Consumer-Retailer  V’ictory  Forum. 
It  was  the  first  locally  sponsored, 
open-to-the-public  exchange  of 
points  of  view  and  information  be¬ 
tween  store  men  and  their  custom¬ 
ers.  More  than  six  hundred  people 
attended  the  all-day  session.  They 
included  retailers,  representatives 
of  consumer  groups,  colleges  and 
clubs,  and  many  free-lance  custom¬ 
ers  who  listened  intently  in  the 
galleries.  The  perfect  good  will 
and  understanding  which  appeared 
to  exist  shoidd  perhaps  be  credited 
to  the  spade  work  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer-Retailer  Council 
has  been  doing  for  several  years; 
it  offered,  at  any  rate,  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  organization  of  simi¬ 
lar  local  projects  in  other  cities. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  were  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann, 
executive  head  of  Gimbel  Bros., 
Philadelphia,  and  president  of 
Philadelphia’s  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Miss  Ardenia  Chapman, 
professor  of  home  economics  at  the 


Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  and 
member  of  the  .\merican  Home 
Economics  .\ssociation. 

How  It’s  Done 

Harold  Brightman,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council  and  vice- 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  National  Council’s  program 
to  the  local  level  and  described  the 
technique  of  doing  it; 

‘AVhat  constitutes  local  con¬ 
sumer-retailer  cooperation?  Here 
in  Philadelphia  it  got  in  full  swing 
the  moment  representative  consum¬ 
ers  and  retailers  decided  to  hold 
this  Victory  Forum.  The  first  step 
in  c(X)peration  is  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  The  chances  are 
that,  prior  to  the  meetings  of  the 
policy  committee  of  the  Victory 
Forum,  not  many  of  the  consumer 
leaders  of  the  community  had  ever 
met  the  men  who  head  the  great 
retail  stores  in  Philadelphia;  that 
likewise  not  many  of  these  retail 
executives  had  known  the  women 
who  help  direct  the  activities  of 
the  great  consumer  organizations 


in  Philadelphia. 

“It  is  important  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  know  each  other.  One  of  the 
reasons  some  business  men  have 
long  been  afraid  of  the  consumer 
movement  is  that  business  visual¬ 
ized  typical  consumers  as  unreason¬ 
able  fanatics.  Many  consumers  for 
their  part  have  had  just  as  unreal¬ 
istic  conception  of  the  average 
business  men.  Getting  actpiainted 
with  each  other  is  the  surest  possi¬ 
ble  wav  to  dispel  such  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  to  show  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  and  retailers,  far  from 
always  being  diametrically  op¬ 
posed,  frequently  run  parallel  to 
each  other  and  that  what  benefits 
one  may  also  lienefit  the  other. 

“What  are  some  of  the  problems 
which  call  most  urgently  for  joint 
consumer-retailer  action  on  the 
local  level?  .\s  one  example,  I  have 
here  two  leaflets  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  issued  by  the  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council  urging 
retailers  and  consumers  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  to  stop  hoarding.  The  leaflets 
explain  the  evils  which  follow 
hoarding.  They  set  forth  certain 
simple  things  which  retailers  and 
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One  lit  tlie  graphic  exhibit;, 
on  wartime  substitutes  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  I'hiladelphia 
meeting. 


constmieis  tan  do  to  stop  the  pres¬ 
ent  wave  ot  hoarding.  The  leaflet 
addiessed  to  retailers  calls  uptin 
them: 

1.  To  publish  at  least  one  large  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  several  follow-up 
advertisements,  either  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  store  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  retailers,  urging  con¬ 
sumers  not  to  hoard. 

2.  To  avoid  any  scare  advertising. 

3.  To  refrain  from  panickx  buying. 

4.  To  educate  sales  people  not  to  use 
"scare  and  .scarcity”  persuasion  to 
increase  sales. 

The  leaflet  addressed  to  consumers 
asks  them: 

1.  To  resolve  not  to  buy  anything— 
food,  clothing,  household  equip¬ 
ment  or  furnishings— in  excess  of 
current  needs. 

2.  To  ask  the  club,  the  church,  the 
study  group  or  other  organization 
to  which  they  belong  to  devote  at 
least  one  meeting  to  a  discussion 
of  hoarding  and  why  it  is  bad  for 
all  concerned.  The  adoption  of  a 
resolution  against  hoarding,  the 
resolution  to  he  sent  to  local  news¬ 
papers  and  local  merchants  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  an  effective  measure. 

3.  To  take  good  care  of  the  things 
they  now  have  so  that  they  will 
Inst  as  long  as  possible. 

“1  hat  is  a  practical  program 
which  can  be  carried  out  in  any 
cotntmmity.  It  can  be  tremendous¬ 
ly  effective  if  consumers  and  retail¬ 
ers  join  together  in  its  execution. 

“^oii  will  find  tnany  more  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  the  urgent  one  of 
store  deliveries.  Unnecessarv  and 
unwarranted  returns  should  be  re¬ 
duced.  Methods  of  giving  the  con¬ 
sumer  more  information  about 


merchandise  should  lx?  improved 
and  extended.  Consumers  atul  re¬ 
tailers  can  join  with  programs  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  by  Better  Business 
Btireaus  and  other  organizations  to 
prevent  misrepresentation.  In  these 
days  when  it  is  necessary  to  get 
maximum  nutritive  value  for  each 
dollar  sjx?nt,  they  can  well  support 
programs  to  improve  the  labeling 
of  canned  foods— a  field  in  which 
various  large  hxKi  distributors  have 
made  much  progress. 

“The  National  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Council  will  lx;  glad  to  give 
all  |x)ssible  help  in  relatioti  to  your 
program.  .At  the  same  time  your 


IN  the  course  of  the  all-day  session 
a  mass  of  information  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  consumer  items  in  war¬ 
time  and  the  technicpie  of  wise 
buying. 

.An  exhibit  of  Wartime  .Substitute 
Fabrics  was  presented  by  Charles 
L.  Simon  of  the  Industrial  By- 
Prixlucts  and  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia.  Here  are 
some  highlights  of  Mr.  Simon’s 
discussion: 

Women's  Hosiery: 

Rayon  in  the  heavier  weights  (a 
100  denier  rayon  yarn  is  equivalent 
in  weight  to  a  6  thread  silk)  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  satisfactory  when  rein¬ 
forced  with  cotton.  While  the 
sheerest  (50  denier)  rayons  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  improved,  they  still  do 
not  have  the  snag  resistance  and 
shape  retaining  qualities  of  silk  or 
nylon  stockings. 


experience  will  prove  highly  valu¬ 
able  to  the  National  Council  and 
we  are  l(X)king  forward  to  your 
giving  us  the  lx;nefit  of  your  sug¬ 
gestions.” 

Don’t  Blame  Retailer! 

Dr.  Faith  M.  VV’illiams,  chief  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Lalx>r  Statistics,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  the  nature  of  price 
rises  in  several  groups  of  consumer 
items.  She  warned  the  customer 
not  to  make  the  mistake  of  assum¬ 
ing,  lx;cause  she  has  direct  contact 
only  with  the  retailer,  that  he  is 
responsible  for  the  increased  cost 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Women's  Dresses: 

Cotton  and  all  types  of  rayons 
will  be  widely  used,  but  there  will 
be  a  constantly  decreasing  percent¬ 
age  of  silk,  w(K)l  and  linen.  W’ool- 
like  textures  containing  up  to  100% 
spun  rayon  will  have  clearer  tex¬ 
tures  than  all-w(X)l  cloths,  fx'cause 
of  the  greater  brilliance  of  dyed 
rayons.  Printed  cottons  and  rayons 
will  have  smaller  designs,  a  larger 
percentage  of  white  in  the  designs, 
and  will  lx;  restricted  to  not  more 
than  four  colors.  Durability  of 
regular  rayons  and  cottons  should 
not  be  affected,  although  the  color 
fastness,  especially  where  blue  and 
brown  dyestuffs  are  used,  may  not 
be  up  to  the  present  high  standards. 

Women's  Winter  Coats: 

Mohair  and  reused  and  repro¬ 
cessed  wool  will  probably  take  the 
place  of  new  wool.  In  better  grade 


Substitute  Fabrics  for  Wartime 
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fabrics,  a  typical  blend  may  l)e 
20%  mohair,  20%  reused  or  repro¬ 
cessed  wool  and  60%  rayon  or  cot¬ 
ton.  Interlinings  of  napped  cotton 
blended  with  some  reworked  or  re¬ 
used  wool  will  replace  the  all  wool 
linings  now  used  in  the  best  grade 
garments.  Warm  equal  to  prewar 
coatings  can  probably  be  achieved 
with  increased  weight  and  the 
proper  cloth  construction.  Since 
the  durability  of  both  cotton  and 
mohair  is  equal,  if  not  supterior,  to 
wool,  wear  should  not  suffer  ma¬ 
terially  if  the  fabrics  are  properly 
constructed. 

Mm’s  Wear: 

A  typical  w’orsted  construction 
will  probably  be  two-thirds  w<k)1 
and  one-third  rayon.  Gabardines 
will  probably  be  made  of  35%,  new 
wool  and  65%  rayon.  Tropical 
worsted  of  the  Palm  Beach  tvpe 
will  continue  to  be  made  of  blends 
such  as  50%  mohair,  30%,  cotton, 
20%  rayon.  In  all  respects  these 
manipulated  fabrics  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory,  and  in  some 
cases  their  appearance  will  be  more 
attractive  than  all-wools. 

Blankets: 

Blankets  will  be  made  of  varv- 
ing  percentages  of  wool,  rayon  and 
cotton,  probably  not  more  than 
50%  wool.  If  cotton  is  used  in 
the  warp  where  the  strain  occurs 
and  the  wool  and  rayon  put  in  the 
filling  and  properly  napped  up, 
blankets  with  greater  warmth  and 
more  utility  value  can  be  produced 
than  in  an  all  wool  blanket  at  the 
same  price.  Every  good  laundry 
tfxiay  can  satisfactorily  cleanse  and 
snap  up  the  wartime  type  of 
blanket. 

Rugs: 

W'^ithin  the  next  6  or  8  months 
rugs  using  a  pile  of  50%  or  more 
rayon  will  begin  to  appear  and 
eventually  they  will  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exeeption.  Wear¬ 
ing  quality  will  compare  satis¬ 
factorily  with  all-w’ool;  appearance, 
as  in  so  many  cases  where  ravon 
is  introduced,  will  be  better,  since 
colors  w’ill  be  deeper  and  more 
lustrous.  The  rayon  fibers  being 
smoother  than  wool,  they  tend  to 
resist  soiling  somewhat  better.  Jute 
backings  will  be  replaced  by  cotton 
and,  in  the  cheaf>er  rugs,  by  twisted 
paper.  In  the  latter  case  a  shrink¬ 
age  problem  will  arise  in  cleaning. 


”Save  It!” — a  New  Retail  Slogan 


B.  ALTMAN  A  CO. 


why  JlarTJ  y^mr  y  ...  let  ■■  pralaag  tbetr  life  witli  Mr  arw 

SAVE-IT  SERVICE 


what  Is  this  aew  Save-lt  Service? 

now  it  tho  time  to  save  things. ..and  Aitman  hat  developed  ways  whereby  new 
life  can  be  added  to  many  of  your  belongings.  It  Is  Altman's  way  of  Helping 
you  put  into  good  condition  the  things  you  prize,  m  your  wardrobe  or  home. 


what  sort  of  things? 

★ 


for  eiamplc.  One  run,  and 
you  throw  the  stocking  away.  Why  do  that  when 
Altman  has  developed  such  an  eiceiient  mendmg 
service? 

★ 


.  your  chair  or  sefa  that 
shows  signs  of  wear  cart  be  re>uphoi$tcred  and  rc> 
cortditioned  inside  and  out.  Or  we  will  make  a 
slip-cover  for  it. 


aoosa  . . .  your  furs  and  fur  coat  can  be  clearted  and 
rc-vitalizcd.  relmed.  repaired,  even  refitted  and 
redesigned.  Vour  cloth  coat  can  also  be  cleaned 
and  relined.  This  is  true,  too.  for  your  husband's. 
And  we  will  store  your  furs  ahd  coats. 


.  almost  aU  electric  appli¬ 
ances  can  be  repaired  and  miumg  parts  replaced.  We 
carry  complete  stock  of  spare  parts  for  Manning 
Bowman,  Universal  and  Silei  appliances.  We  ll  fu 
your  vacuum  cleaner  or  carpet  sweeper. 


raga  .  .  .  your  carpeting  can  be  cleaned,  repa  red. 
and.  in  some  instances,  even  dyed  a  different  color. 
We  can  cut  your  carpets  down  and  rebirtd  them  to 
fit  other  places.  Your  Orientals  or  figured  rugs  can 
be  cleaned  and  repaired-  Of  course  we'll  store  any 
or  ail  of  your  floor  coverings  at  any  time. 

★ 

akoea  .  .  .  your  whole  family  can  take  advantage 
of  this  service.  Shoes  will  be  resoled  or  rccondi- 
tior^ed  and.  women's  shoes,  if  purchased  at  Altman, 
can  be  rebuilt  on  their  original  last. 

★ 

kaddlag  .  .  .  blankets  will  be  laundered  and  re¬ 
bound.  father  pillows  can  be  cleansed  and  revital¬ 
ized  and  recovered.  Your  draperies  and  spreads 
can  be  laundered  or  cleaned. 

★ 

paraawl  pMaaoalMa  .  .  .  your  jewelry  can  be 
repaired  and  restored,  your  watches  and  clocks  reno¬ 
vated.  your  umbrellas  mended,  your  luggage  rebound, 
refinished.  relmed:  your  silverware  clearsed  or  re- 
plated.  your  fountain  pen  fued,  your  corset  repaired, 
your  handbag  reconditiorsed. 


hmm  wtti  thia  wm%  bo  4om?  With  the  finest  of  workmanship,  the  best 
quality  of  materials  available,  the  greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  We  spare  no  effort  to  give  you  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  |ob— the 
quality  you  eipect  from  Altman. 


wbot  M  tba  proMloro?  We  want  to  discuss  each  reconditioning  prob¬ 
lem  with  you.  There  are  Save-it  representatives  on  each  floor.  Come  or  tele¬ 
phone  MUrray  Hill  9-7000.  You  wlH  fitsd  eiperts,  completely  versed  in  thu 
renovation  program,  to  help  you  plan  the  details  of  werkrt>anship  and  to 
figure  estimates. 


1  corre^T•  comuGirru>  i 


B.  Altman  8c  Co.  announced  a  new  store-wide  reconditioning 
and  repair  service  with  the  advertisement  shown  above.  “Save- 
it  Service”  representatives  will  be  stationed  on  each  floor  to  give 
advice  and  make  arrangements  for  repair  jobs. 
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^eiAA  to- 

HOME  SEWING 

How  to  profit  by  it  now  and  how  to 
build  it  into  a  permanent  business  for 
piece  goods  and  allied  departments 


^By  BEATRICE  JUDELLE 


I  HE  trend  to  home  sewing  Is  nation-wide, 
and  so  is  the  trend  to  McCall.  The  more 
women  sew,  the  more  clearly  they  show  their 
preference  for  the  accuracy  and  ease  of  the 
McCall  PRINTED  pattern. 

Compare  YOUR  pattern  sales  with  this 
record  of  McCall  increases  for  1941. 

San  Francisco  Territory  Dayton  Territory 
+24.6%  +22.8% 

Dallas  Territory  New  York  Territory 
+22.7%  +16.0% 

Chicago  Territory  Atlanta  Territory 
+20.2%  +25.1% 

And  in  1942,  our  over-all  increase  in  January 
was  +26.22%,  in  February  +27.25%  and 
for  the  first  half  of  March  it  has  soared  to 

+35.36% ! 

'This  steadily  accelerated  trend  to  McCall  is 
the  result  of  three  factors: 

•  The  exclusive  and  superior  features  of  the 
McCall  Printed  Patterns. 

•  The  wide  publicity  given  to  them  in  McCall’s 
Magazine  —  with  a  circulation  of  3,410,735 
and  ranked  hrst,  in  a  recent  survey,  in  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  reaching  women  interested  in 
style. 

•  Through  newspaper  advertising,  publicity, 
store  fashion  shows,  manufacturer  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts,  window  displays  and  school  ac¬ 
tivities,  McCall  covers  the  home  sewing 
front  — to  the  great  profit  of  stores  which 
avail  themselves  of  these  skilfully  planned 
promotions. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  give  your  customers 
what  they  want  —  and  they  have  plainly 
shown  that  they  want 


PRINTED  PATTERNS 


McCALL  CORPORATION 
230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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7<4e  NtM  ^llend  ia 

HOME  SEWING 

%  BEATRICE  JUDELLE 


CONVINCED  THAT  a  strong  and 
growing  trend  toward  home  sewing 
is  in  the  making,  your  editors  have 
checked  into  the  situation  ivith  piece 
goods  and  pattern  men,  to  analyze 
the  nature  of  the  new  trend  and  find 
ways  through  which  stores  may  profit 
hy  it. 

For  the  trend  is  definitely  xvith  us! 
Piece  goods  sales  shoiv  healthy  in¬ 
creases,  equalling  or  exceeding  those 
of  the  total  store.  Some  of  it,  of 
course,  is  explained  in  terms  of  freer 
buying  by  regular  home  sewing  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  a  good  portion  of  it  must 
be  credited  to  women  loho  formerly 
bought  their  clothes  ready  made. 

There  are  two  clear  indications 
that  should  be  offered  in  support  of 
this  last  statement.  One  is  that  ready- 
to-wear  sales  have  not  kept  pace  xvith 
piece  goods  figures,  indicating  a  possi¬ 
ble  loss  of  trade  from  one  department 
to  the  other.  And  our  second  indica¬ 
tion  is  in  the  experience  of  stores 
themselves.  When  fashion  shoxvs  are 
staged,  larger  audiences  respond— and 
ask  more  questions,  demand  more 
help.  Nox'ices  are  presenting  them- 
selx'es  at  fabrics  and  pattern  counters! 

American  xvomen  are  strix'ing  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  lix'ing  that 
calls  for  smart  clothes,  in  spite  of  xvar 
and  diminished  "spendable”  income. 
To  many  of  them,  home  dressmaking 
is  the  solution.  But  if  they  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  their  effort,  the  stores  of  their 
communities  must  help  them. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  The 
Bulletin  is  to  tell  stores  hoxv  and 
why  to  gwe  their  customers  that  help. 


Qo*Ue4lii 

A  Look  at  Home  Sewing’s  Broadening  Market 

Promotion  to  Win  the  New  Customer 

Service  to  Keep  the  New  Customer 

Ideas;  “I  Know  a  Buyer  Who  .  . 

Fashion  Is  Your  Business! 

Opportunity  Knocks  for  Notions 

For  the  Sai.esci.erk  in  Pie:ce  Goods 

For  the  Sai  e:sci  erk  in  Notions 
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A  GOOD  NAME 


% 


SNOWKREPE*  is  a  good  name  —  it  is  a  name  tliat  aptly  descrilies 
tlie  cool,  exquisite  Leauty  of  a  unique  spring  anJ  summer  fatric  —  a  rayon  fabric  witb 
band  anJ  drape  so  unusua  1  tbat  it  instantly  appeals  to  everyone. 

SNOW^KREPE  bas  a  good  name  —  for  years  it  bas  bad  topflight 
quality  reputation  witb  botb  trade  and  public  It  is  a  name  bnown  favorably  to  tbe  lead¬ 
ing  retailers  of  America  —  now  it  identifies  an  entirely  new  rayon  fabric  construction. 

SNOWKREPE  is  backed  by  good  names.  BEMBERG  created  tbis 
fine  fabric  and  supplies  tbe  yarn  witb  wbicb  it  is  made.  CHENEY  BROb.,  a  great  name 
in  textiles,  are  tbe  fabricators  of  Snowlcrepe.  A  few  of  tbe  retail  organizations  first  to 
feature  Snowbrepe  in  piece  goods  departments  at  from  ^  2.00  to  ^3.00  a  yard  are: 


B.  ALTMAN  ic  CO..  Nrw  YorW 
AMLUXEN -  KLWOOD.  .viinn«p«li. 

THE  BON  .NIARCUE.  SciiU 
CITY  OF  PARIS  DRY  OOODS  CO..  S.n  Fr.nci. 
THE  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO..  Denver 
JOHN  (;ERBER  CO..  Mm., .hi. 

MALLIBL'RTON  S,  OkUhom.  City 
JOSEPH  HORNE  CO..  PitteEurwh 
HUTZLER  BROS.  CO„  B.liimore 
LANSBl'RGH  ic  BRO,  W«Kin4ton 


LEVY  BROS.  DRY  C;oODS  CO..  Houiio.. 

LIPMAN.  WOLFE  ic  CO..  INC.  PoriUna 

LORD  ic  TAYLOR.  New  York 

JAMES  MeCUTCHEON  4e  CO,  New  York 

RICH  S.  INC.  AiUnU 

J.  W.  ROBINSON  CO,  U.  An««le. 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO,  Bo.ton 
JOHN  WANAMAKER.  New  York 
JOHN  WANAMAKER.  PkiUdelpki. 
WOODWARD  ic  LOTHROP,  W..kinilon 


BEMBERG 


AMERICAN  X^XVVJ  CORPORATION 

261  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York,  -N.  Y. 


BEMBERG  is  the  re^isUr^J  iraJc-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


*Reg.  U.  S.Pat.  Off. 
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CHAI‘  l  ER  ONE 


/J  Jlooh.  at  Jttum  Setuitta^ 

BROADENING  MARKET 


THIS  is  one  season  when  you 
tan  walk  into  the  advertising 
manager’s  office,  chin  up,  and 
announce:  “I’ve  got  a  promotion 
coming  up.  and  it’s  a  honeyl”  This 
is  one  season  when  you  don’t  have 
to  come  to  the  ad  department  with 
a  mumbled  story  of  price  reduc¬ 
tions— and  a  secret  feeling  that 
there’s  no  sympathy  for  you  in  this 
ready-to-wear-minded  world. 

This  year,  at  last,  things  are 
different.  Home  sewing  is  on  the 
rise  again.  Piece  g<M)ds,  patterns, 
notions,  and  art  needlework  de¬ 
partments  have  a  constantly  broad¬ 
ening  market  before  them.  And 
unlike  previous  periods  when  in¬ 
terest  in  home  dressmaking  was 
high,  the  present  trend  offers  an 
opportunity  to  build  a  firm 
foundation  for  future  volume  and 
profits.  Here’s  whyl 

Your  Old  Customer 

Although  your  regular  home  sew¬ 
ing  customer  still  sews  from  a  sense 
of  thrift,  her  income  has  at  last 
caught  up  with  her  taste,  and  she 
is  buying  Itetter  and  smarter  fab¬ 
rics  and  patterns  than  she  did  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Moreover,  when 
her  husband  got  his  defense  job  a 
few  months  back,  she  traded  in  her 
old  sewing  machine  for  a  new  one, 
and  with  that  she  can  undertake 
a  more  elaborate  dressmaking  job 
than  she  coidd  tackle  before. 

Mrs.  Wage  Earner  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  dependable  tjuality  now— 
and  she’ll  never  go  back  to  unsatis¬ 
factory,  unprofitable,  low-grade 
merchandise  once  she  gets  used  to 
good,  long-wearing  fabrics. 

New  Customer  No.  1 

Besides  your  old  home  sewing 
customer,  you  have  new  recruits 
joining  the  ranks,  and  it  is  these 
newcomers  who  can  form  the 
foundation  for  a  new  kind  of  home 
sewing  business— predominantly  a 
quality  market. 

In  the  medium  income  brackets. 


women  who  perhaps  never  thought 
seriously  about  making  their  own 
clothes  are  finding  spendable  in¬ 
come  diminished  by  taxes.  To 
avoid  cutting  into  the  family’s 
standard  of  living,  these  women 
are  seeking  ways  of  stretching  the 
dollar— and  home  sewing  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  answer  to  that  problem. 

Right  now,  tCK),  home  sewing  has 
something  of  practical  patriotism 
about  it.  Women  in  all  income 
groups  have  been  signing  the 
Government’s  Consumer’s  Pledge 
promising  to  do  their  share  to  avoid 
waste.  When  they  make  their  own 
and  their  children’s  clothes,  their 
saving  takes  on  a  dramatic,  con¬ 
crete  form— and  it’s  more  satisfying 
than  just  serving  cheap  desserts  to 
the  family  for  a  week! 

New  C^ustomer  No.  2 

Meantime,  how  is  the  woman  of 
ample  income  affected?  She,  too, 
has  a  sharply  curtailed  budget  these 
days,  for  taxes,  contributions,  and 
other  drains  on  income  hit  her  par¬ 
ticularly  hard.  She  can’t  afford 
tjuite  so  many  dresses  from  the 
salon  department  of  the  best  store 
in  town,  yet  she  still  leads  the  so¬ 
cial  life  that  requires  plenty  of 
smart  clothes.  W'hen  she  steps 
dow’n  to  the  medium  priced  depart¬ 
ments,  the  dresses  don’t  measure 
up  to  what  she  has  been  used  to 
in  fit,  selection  and  smartness. 

For  this  woman,  the  solution  is 
a  good  dressmaker,  a  smart  pattern, 
and  excellent  fabrics.  Distinctive 
buttons,  buckles,  and  trimmings 
are  equally  important  to  her.  Show 
this  woman  that  you  have  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  meet  her  exact¬ 
ing  demands,  help  her  find  a  dress¬ 
maker  who  is  more  than  just  a 
seamstress,  and  you’ll  have  some¬ 
thing!  Mrs.  Ample  Income  will 
not  only  give  you  a  neat  slice  of 
added  volume  in  your  top  price 
lines,  but  she’ll  also  give  your  de¬ 
partment  fashion  prestige  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss. 


New  Customer  No.  3 

Now  there’s  one  more  new  cus¬ 
tomer  just  beginning  to  reach  your 
counters.  Art  Needlework  has  had 
her  for  a  while,  at  the  knitting 
counter,  but  you’re  about  to  find 
her  in  your  department  any  day— 
the  woman  who  sews  “pour  le 
sport.”  She’s  the  woman  who  sews 
or  knits  for  war  relief  agencies,  dis¬ 
covers  that  she  likes  handwork,  or 
that  it  does  her  nerves  a  world  of 
good,  and  then  starts  making  things 
for  herself  or  her  family.  Knitting 
and  embroidery  are  the  early  stages 
with  the  handwork  hobbyist,  but 
she  will  gradually  work  her  way 
into  home  dressmaking  if  you  start 
her  off  on  small  items  and  help  her 
do  a  good  job  of  them. 

Like  the  other  women  who  com¬ 
prise  your  new,  expanded  home 
sewing  market,  this  customer  will 
buy  the  l)est.  However  deprecat- 
ingly  she  talks  about  her  work,  she 
really  puts  her  heart  into  it,  and 
she  wants  it  to  turn  out  well.  She’ll 
be  an  eager  customer  for  the  best 
materials— and  for  the  best  tools! 
*  *  * 

And  if  all  this  isn’t  enough  to 
convince  you  that  the  tide  has  defi¬ 
nitely  turned  in  your  favor,  take  a 
look  at  the  ready-to-wear  windows 
and  ads  these  days.  Notice  the 
styles— easy-fitting,  casual  types  that 
can  be  turned  out  beautifully  by 
the  home  sewer,  and  that  will  have 
long  fashion  life.  Intricate  styles 
that  would  be  hard  to  make  at 
home,  fashions  that  are  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow— these  have 
been  swept  from  the  picture  by 
wartime  emphasis  on  the  practical. 

Yes,  the  tide  is  definitely  in  your 
favor.  The  economy  motive,  the 
desire  to  have  good,  long-lasting 
clothes,  the  interest  in  sewing  for 
its  own  sake,  the  fashion  impior- 
tance  of  typies  that  are  easy  to  make 
—all  these  add  up  to  a  strong  trend 
toward  putting  home  sewing  de¬ 
partments  on  a  firm  basis  for  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  profits. 
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On  these  pages  are  samples  of  recent 
advertising  on  the  home  sewing  theme. 
Rich’s  tremendously  successful  promo¬ 
tion  featured  ads  like  the  one  at  the 
left,  itemizing  costs  for  specific  costumes. 
The  Boston  Store  featured  the  theme, 
“I  Made  It  Myself”,  and  gave  different 
reasons  for  different  personalities— “Be¬ 
cause  I  Like  to  Sew”— “Because  It  Is 
Very  Economical”  —  etc.  Ackemann’s 
sounded  the  note  of  encouragement— 
“A  Word  to  the  Woman  Who  Can’t  Sew 
a  Stitch:  You  never  thought  you  could 
cook— remember?  You  never  thought 
you  could  handle  a  baby  until  that 
bundle  from  heaven  dropped  in  your 
lap.  'Sow— who  says  you  can’t  sew?” 


Like  the  new  guest  at  a  party 
jov  the  new  family  in  a  suburb, 
the  new  home  sewer  needs  a 
cordial  welcome  to  help  her  over 
the  first  feeling  of  strangeness  in 
your  department.  To  win  her  trade 
and  keep  it  permanently,  piece 
goods  and  related  departments  will 
have  to  devote  a  definite  share  of 
their  promotions  to  her. 

Your  Future! 

Promotions  aimed  at  the  expert, 
it  is  true,  would  undoubtedly  out- 
pull  those  for  beginners  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  so  far  as  dollars  and  cents 
are  concerned.  Yet  the  l)eginner 
deserves  a  lot  more  attention  right 
now  than  her  immediate  purchases 
would  seem  to  indicate.  She  is  your 
most  important  customer— for  she 
is  your  future! 

You'll  realize  why  I  urge  you  to 
unroll  the  red  carpet  for  the  new¬ 
comer  if  you  will  look  back  live  or 
six  years,  to  the  time  when  home 
sewing  seemed  headed  for  extinc¬ 
tion.  In  those  days,  the  complaint 
was  that  all  the  sewing  was  being 
done  by  mitldle-aged  and  ttlder  la¬ 
dies.  .\nd  buyers,  in  all  seriousness, 
wanted  to  know  what  they’d  do  for 
a  living  when  their  ancient  patrons 
ilied  off.  rhe  problem  of  how  to 
win  new  customers  for  fabrics  de¬ 
partments  seemed  to  them  impossi¬ 
ble  of  solution. 

Be  a  Help 

Today  new  customers,  women  of 
all  ages,  from  all  walks  of  life,  are 
turning  to  home  sewing.  If  you 
want  these  women  to  come  to  your 
store  rather  than  any  other,  set 
aside  a  definite  number  of  promo¬ 
tions  each  season  for  these  begin¬ 
ners.  .\im  them  at  the  new  custom¬ 
er-even  name  them  for  her.  Run 
a  “Learn  to  Sew”  week,  or  a  “So 
You’re  Starting  to  Sew”  week,  so 
that  the  beginner  knows  you’re 
talking  to  her,  that  your  lectures 
and  demonstrations  aren’t  going  to 
be  over  her  head,  that  she’s  going 
to  be  able  to  ask  questions. 

Everything  you  do  during  your 
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beginners'  week  should  stress  ilie 
ease  with  which  the  job  can  be 
done-and  the  help  you  otfer  in  the 
doing.  Your  tashion  show  coin- 
inentator  shoidd  mention,  besides 
such  points  as  fashion,  fabric,  and 
line,  those  details  that  make  each 
pattern  easy  to  carry  out. 

In  every  pattern  compain’s  line, 
there  are  always  certain  numbers 
tliat  make  less  demand  upon  the 
skill  of  the  dressmaker  than  others. 
Check  with  your  pattern  compan¬ 
ies  on  these  numbers,  have  them 
made  up  in  fabrics  that  are  easy  to 
iiandle,  and  show  olf  the  made-up 
models  lo  the  timid  novice  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  she  can  turn  out 
lor  herself  if  she  cares  to  try. 

To  encourage  beginners  to  lake 
the  plunge,  it’s  helpful  to  hold  oc- 
lasional  demonstrations  of  how  to 
cut  and  lit  a  dress.  Invite  women 
to  come  and  see  the  job  clone  and 
explained  by  an  expert— preferably 
a  sewing  teacher  who  is  used  to  an 
audience.  Ciive  them  a  chance  to 
see  that  cutting-out  isn't  the  baf- 
lling  undertaking  it  seems  to  be. 
And  above  all,  give  them  a  chance 
to  ask  cptest ions— even  il  you  have 
to  “plant”  a  few  ipiestitms  in  the 
audience  yourself,  to  break  the  ice 
lor  your  guests. 

Demonstrations 

-Another  promotion  to  oiler  Iroin 
time  to  time  is  the  cutting  and  pin¬ 
fitting  service,  whereby  the  custom¬ 
er  pays  a  fee  to  ha\e  a  ttained 
dressmaker  handle  pattern,  ta|)e- 
measure  and  scissors  for  her.  .As  a 
vear-round  institution  to  teach  the 
home  sewer  the  art,  this  service 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  as 
a  temporary  proposition,  aimed 
plainly  at  the  beginner,  it  has  clear 
advantages. 

Stores  who  tried  such  services 
when  there  wasn’t  the  present  in¬ 
terest  in  home  sewing,  had  this  to 
report:  The  experieticed  home 
dressmaker,  who  didn’t  need  the  in¬ 
struction,  was  onick  to  see  the  bar¬ 
gain  offered  her,  and  made  good 
use  of  the  service.  The  l)eginner. 


not  realizing  how  much  was  iM-dng 
done  for  her,  either  didn’t  take  up 
the  otfer,  (•!•  else  left  her  dress  to 
Ire  cut  out  and  walked  off. 

Today,  however,  you  do  have  a 
desire  to  learn  on  the  part  of  your 
new  customers.  They  don’t  need 
inducements  to  make  them  sew, 
but  they  do  need  instruction  and 
encouragement.  So  offer  your  cut¬ 
ting  service  as  a  lesson  rather  than 
a  service— one  at  which  the  instruc¬ 
tor  will  explain  the  technitpie  and 
tlemonstrate  it,  so  that  the  custom¬ 
er  will  be  better  able  to  handle  her 
next  venture  alone. 

Regular  Instruction 

Regular  sewing  c  lasses,  where  the 
(ustomer  works  under  an  instruc¬ 
tor,  are  excellent  in  stores  that  have 
the  space  for  them.  .Macy’s,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  been  running  its  sewing 
tenter  for  years,  charging  74  cents 
admission  for  each  two-hour  peri¬ 
od.  (There  are  three  such  periods 
a  day.)  The  customer  attends  as 
many  or  as  few  as  she  pleases.  Dur¬ 
ing  each  session,  she  proceeds  with 
her  own  work,  using  cutting  tables 
and  other  facilities  available,  and 
calls  upon  the  instrtictor  for  what¬ 
ever  help  she  needs. 

Stores  that  haven’t  space  for  sew¬ 
ing  classes  as  a  regular  routine,  can 
nevertheless  hold  them  at  intervals, 
during  special  weeks  set  aside  for 
liegintiers.  The  store’s  lunchroom, 
or  even  the  employee’s  cafeteria, 
may  be  available  during  afternoon 
hours. 

To  make  up  to  the  lunchroom 
manager  for  any  inconvenience 
you  may  cause  him  by  using  his 
space  after  meal  hours,  stage  one  or 
more  lunch-time  fashion  shows  in 
his  restaurant.  In  order  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  service  unduly,  keep 
announcements  and  comment  to  a 
minimum,  and  have  the  models  cir¬ 
culate  among  the  tables.  Each 
model  should  carry  a  number  of 
cards  describing  her  outfit,  and  be 
ready  to  pass  these  out  to  customers 
who  ask  for  information  about  pat¬ 
tern,  fabric,  price,  etc. 


Beginners’  Contests 

Besides  promotions  that  show 
your  customer  how  easy  it  is  to 
turn  out  smart  sewing,  it's  a  good 
idea  also  to  put  on  shows  that  let 
your  customer  show  you.  Typical 
of  this  sort  of  thing  is  the  begin¬ 
ners’  contest,  or  the  school  contest. 
This  is  a  particuarly  inexpensive 
event  to  stage,  and  one  that  can 
bring  a  great  deal  of  good  will. 

One  way  to  do  it  would  be  to 
invite  the  high  school  girls  of  your 
city  to  compete  for  a  dressmaking 
prize.  The  rules  might  require  that 
the  materials  and  patterns  be 
bought  in  your  store,  and  that  each 
entrant  certify  she  has  made  the 
dress  without  assistance.  Judge  the 
dresses  on  workmanship,  lit,  and 


suitability  to  the  wearer’s  tyjje. 

In  this  show’,  the  contestants 
themselves  are  the  models— and 
often  they  are  volunteer  publicity 
agents  for  you.  Offer  a  fair  cash 
prize,  plus  a  number  of  smaller 
awards  for  runners-up.  But  above 
all,  don’t  appoint  yourself  judge! 
Let  that  task  be  done  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  outsiders,  so  that  no 
charge  of  bias  can  be  leveled 
against  you. 

Dressmaker  Shows 

Still  another  type  of  show  in 
wliich  the  contestants  do  all  the 
work  is  the  dressmakers’  show, 
w’hich  you  should  hold  at  least  once 
each  season.  .Although  this  is  aimed 
primarily  for  the  woman  who 
doesn’t  do  her  own  sewing,  you’ll 


draw  plenty  of  those  who  do.  .And, 
of  course,  pleasing  the  dressmakers 
isn’t  a  bad  idea,  either! 

In  these  shows,  the  dressmaker 
contributes  her  time,  and  you  con¬ 
tribute  materials  and  models.  Un¬ 
like  the  school  contest,  your  dress¬ 
maker  show  involves  an  outlay  on 
your  part.  For  that  reason,  make  it 
w’orthwhile  for  yourself  by  aiming 
high.  Aim  for  the  woman  who  can 
afford  to  buy  excellent  materials 
and  hire  a  first-class  dressmaker. 
The  prestige  her  patronage  gives 
your  department  is  as  impf)rtant  as 
her  trade. 

Try  to  control  the  selection  of 
models  yourself  in  such  a  show,  so 
that  the  effect  isn’t  scrambed.  Build 
a  smart  wardrobe  for  a  smart 
woman.  .And  build  it  around  her 
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SERVICE— and  JtoM  a 


Get  a  begfinner’s  eye  view  of 
your  department!  Remember 
this  lady  is  out  to  buy  a  gar¬ 
ment,  and  coordinate  your 
displays  so  that  she  can  visu¬ 
alize  model,  fabric  and  trim 
as  a  unit.  Give  her  the  in¬ 
formation  she  needs  about 
fabrics,  about  the  tools  that 
will  make  her  sewing  easier. 
You  have  a  big  stake  in  the 
success  of  this  first  dressmak¬ 
ing  venture. 


SERVING  the  new  home  sewer 
will  change  your  promotional 
tactics,  and  it  will  also  change 
your  day-to-day  operation.  Through 
special  promotion,  you  show  the  be¬ 
ginner  that  you  want  to  win  her 
trade— but  if  you  want  to  keep  it 
when  you  once  have  it,  then  show 
her  that  you’re  ready  to  serve  her 
fifty-two  weeks  a  year. 

-A  leading  Southern  store,  with 
this  thought  in  mind,  has  revamped 
its  entire  piece  goods  operation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  customer  who 
sews,  as  the  store  puts  it,  “for  fun— 
for  fashion— for  freedom.’’  Pat¬ 
terns,  piece  goods,  sewing  machines 
and  notions  have  been  coordinated 
to  function  as  a  unit,  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  fashion  and  dressmaking 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

Advertising  emphasizes  the  fun, 
thrift  and  patriotism  of  doing  one’s 
own  sewing.  It  makes  capital,  too, 
of  the  fact  that  an  expert  is  at 
hand  to  advise  customers  on  choos¬ 
ing  patterns,  buying  fabric,  work¬ 
ing  out  the  details  of  sewing  the 
garment.  It’s  all  on  the  “We’ll 
show  you  how  easy  it  is’’  theme! 
Inside  the  department,  displays 


are  on  the  same  theme.  There  are 
plenty  of  made-up  models— but 
w’ith  a  difference!  Alongside  each 
one,  there’s  a  companion  exhibit 
showing  the  fabric,  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  laid  out  on  it,  and  all  the 
small  items  needed  to  complete  the 
dress.  Full  details  of  prices  are 
shown,  with  the  total  for  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

What  this  store  has  done— and 
what  others  all  over  the  country  are 
doing  or  preparing  to  do—  is  so 
simple  that  any  store  can  follow  its 
lead.  It  has  simply  given  a  little 
thought  to  the  needs  of  today’s  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  adjusted  its  operations 
accordingly. 

The  points  mentioned  here  are 
l)ut  the  highlights  of  what  can  and 
should  be  done  in  every  piece 
goods  department.  But  there  are 
many  more  ways  in  which  a  de¬ 
partment  can  reap  big  benefits 
from  slight  changes  in  its  way  of 
doing  business.  Here  are  a  few— 
all  of  them  simple  to  carry  out. 

Counter  Signs 

Go  through  your  stock  and  try 
to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  woman  who  is  still  new  at  this 
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daily  activities,  even  if  you  have 
to  sneak  a  look  at  the  society  page 
of  your  local  paper  to  find  out  what 
the  idle  rich  do  with  themselves 
these  days!  Daytime,  dinner,  after¬ 
noon,  sports,  gardening,  travel— 
these  are  a  few  of  the  activities  for 
which  the  well-to-do  customer  must 
be  outfitted. 

Betause  some  of  the  garments 
will  give  a  dressmaker  more  scope 
than  others,  it  would  be  wise  to 
assign  each  dressmaker  her  model 
by  lot,  so  that  you  can’t  be  accused 
of  favoritism.  After  the  show, 
keep  the  made-up  models  on  dis¬ 
play  in  your  department  and  in 
windows,  with  a  credit  card  for 
each  on  which  you  mention  pat¬ 
tern  and  fabric  details,  plus  the 
dressmaker’s  name  and  address. 


Another  source  of  new  customers 
you  can’t  afford  to  miss  is  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  company,  or  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  department  in  your 
own  store.  Work  out  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  whereby  yt)u  send  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  sewing  machine  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  keep  your  ads  on  a 
bulletin  board  in  their  store.  If 
sufficiently  cordial  relations  are  es¬ 
tablished,  get  the  names  of  women 
who  have  completed  the  sewing 
machine  company’s  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  write  them  individu¬ 
al  notes  of  congratulation.  These 
notes  should  be  signed  by  your 
most  helpful  saleswoman,  inviting 
them  to  call  at  your  department 
and  offering  assistance  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of- pattern  and  materials. 

In  your  own  store,  you  can  get  a 


good  deal  of  help  from  your  no¬ 
tions  department,  which  sells  your 
customer  the  tools  she  needs  to  do 
a  lietter  dressmaking  job.  .\lthough 
the  notions  counter  can’t  steer  new 
customers  your  way,  it  can  certain¬ 
ly  help  you  keep  them.  'Fhe  more 
succcssfid  the  lieginner  is  with  her 
first  job,  the  more  likely  she  is  to 
keep  on. 

So  when  you  stage  a  Ijeginners’ 
promotion,  work  closely  with  your 
notions  department  and  develop 
an  educational  display  of  dressmak¬ 
ing  tCKils— preferably  two  such  dis¬ 
plays,  one  in  your  department,  and 
one  in  notions.  If  the  display  is 
truly  educational  in  nature,  it  will 
help  you  to  teach  your  customer  to 
sew— and  that's  help  you  can’t 
afford  to  pass  u})! 


sewing  business.  What  would  she 
want  to  know  about  a  fabric?  What 
information  would  make  her  stop 
at  the  counter  and  take  a  closer 
look? 

If  you  get  a  begin ner’s-eye  view 
of  your  fabrics,  you’ll  take  down 
signs  like:  “Printed  Cottons,  58^  a 
yard”  and  you’ll  put  up  signs  like 
these,  that  suggest  a  garment  to  the 
customer: 

“Printed  cottons  for  attractive 
play  clothes,  00^” 

“Easy-to-handle  woolens  for  your 
first  fall  dress,  $0.00” 

{Continued  on  page  30) 


Plenty  of  made-up  models  on  up-to-date  manikins  in  the  piece  gtxxls 
department  at  .\braham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn.  Notice  that  the  models 
are  right  next  to  the  counters  where  the  fabrics  are  being  sold. 


J.  L.  Hudson’s 
pattern  section, 
where  careful 
planning  and 
good  lighting 
play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 
Miniature  mod¬ 
els  help  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  gar¬ 
ments. 
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Yardage  and  made-up  models  in  the  same  fabric  appear  side  by 
side,  and  to  make  the  story  complete  there  is  a  placard  giving 
the  complete  cost,  itemized,  of  each  garment.  \  display  at 
Burdine’s,  Miami. 


“Cotton  sheers  for  summer  even¬ 
ings,  OO^^” 

“Printed  rayons  that  drape  beau¬ 
tifully.” 

.^nd  so  on!  You  certainly  won’t 
lose  any  of  your  experienced  sew¬ 
ers  by  adding  these  suggestions  to 
your  price  card,  and  you’ll  surely 
make  it  a  loit  easier  for  the  woman 
who  is  about  to  take  the  plunge 
and  make  her  Hrst  dress. 

Fabric  Attributes 

Again,  looking  at  your  fabrics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  vour,  new, 
inexperienced  home  sewing  cus¬ 
tomer,  you’ll  realize  that  she 
doesn’t  knotv  much  abotit  fabrics. 
.Should  she  sponge  that  woolen 
goods  before  she  cuts  it?  Is  it  going 
to  shrink  a  bit  in  the  process,  and 
will  she  therefore  have  to  buy  some 
extra  yardage? 

If  there  are  special  cautions  to 
be  observed  in  buying  and  working 
with  a  fabric,  don’t  take  it  for 
granted  that  someone  else  has  told 
your  customer!  Here  again,  you 
won’t  hurt  your  old-time  customer’s 
feelings  in  the  least,  and  you  may 
save  your  new  customer  a  disheart¬ 
ening  failure  if  you  make  sure  that 
essential  information  about  the 
fabric  is  given— on  counter  cards, 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  even 
through  package  inserts. 

By  the  same  token,  don’t  count 
on  your  “green”  customer  to  recog¬ 
nize  sptecial  virtues  in  fabrics  when 
she  finds  them.  She  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  dresses  ready-made, 
and  she  hasn’t  anv  idea  how  much 


trouble  she  saves  herself  when  she 
ch(X).ses,  let  us  say,  a  pre-shrunk 
fabric  with  practically  no  residual 
shrinkage. 

You  tell  iter,  of  course,  “Pre¬ 
shrunk,  will  not  shrink  more  than 
— %”.  But  tell  her  also,  in  counter 
cards  and  sales  talk:  “That  means 
you  don’t  have  to  make  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  shrinkage  when  you  cut 
your  dress.  Just  follow  the  lines  of 
the  pattern.” 

Of  course,  there  are  other  special 
attributes  in  fabrics  beside  those 
related  to  shrinkage,  and  these 
sliould  be  mentioned,  too— fabrics 
that  resist  wrinkles,  those  that  don’t 
need  ironing,  those  that  don’t  need 
starch,  or  won’t  spot,  or  fade,  etc. 
.Ml  these  added  selling  points 
should  be  brought  out  clearly,  in 
addition  to  those  features  that  have 
more  direct  bearing  on  her  dress¬ 
making  problems. 

Tools  of  the  Trade 

\Vhen  your  customer  buys  pat¬ 
tern  and  fabric  for  her  first  dress¬ 
making  venture,  she’s  risking  a  few 
dollars,  some  time,  and  her  pride. 
But  YOU  risk  a  great  deal  more 
on  that  first  dress.  If  it  turns  out 
well,  you  have  a  customer  for  vears 
to  come.  If  it’s  a  failure,  you’ve 
lost— well,  how  many  dollars  worth 
of  potential  business  does  a  home 
sewing  customer  represent  to  you 
o\er  a  period  of  years? 

.So,  although  you  don’t  sell  the 
tools  she  needs  for  her  trade,  it’s 
smart  to  see  that  she  has  them. 
Your  own  notions  department,  as  I 


mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter, 
probably  has  everything  she  needs 
but  the  sewing  machine.  Yet  vou 
and  the  notions  department  are 
probably  on  different  floors,  each 
going  your  own  sweet  wav. 

Since  yon  have  the  bigger  stake 
in  seeing  that  this  customer  is  kept 
happy,  it’s  worth  your  while  to  take 
the  initiative  in  joint  advertising, 
joint  display,  even  joint  sales  train¬ 
ing.  When  the  millennium  comes, 
you  and  the  notions  department 
will  have  atljoining  floor  space,  and 
life  will  be  simple.  Until  then, 
however,  the  closer  you  ccmperate 
with  one  another  in  serving  the 
new  home  sewing  customer,  the 
better  for  both  of  you! 

Tricks  of  the  Trade 

Each  pattern  company  has  an  in¬ 
struction  book  that  tells  the  home 
sewer  how  to  use  its  patterns,  and 
covers  a  number  of  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  from  adjusting  the  pat¬ 
tern  to  figure  irregularities  down 
to  working  a  buttonhole. 

These  books  are  usually  simple, 
well  written,  well  illustrated—  and 
inexpensive.  You  can  make  capital 
of  them!  Display  them  all  over 
\(>ur  department,  and  train  xonr 
fabric  and  pattern  girls  to  suggest 
them  to  customers  who  seem  new. 
.Anchor  a  few  copies  to  the  tables 
where  you  keep  your  pattern  count¬ 
er  books.  Let  your  customer  know 
that  the  company  whose  pattern  she 
has  bought  has  prepared  a  special 
booklet  to  tell  her  how  to  do  a 
really  professional  job. 

Remember,  you  won’t  be  doing 
this  just  to  do  the  pattern  compan¬ 
ies  a  favor.  It’s  your  new  customer, 
and  yourself,  that  you’ll  be  helping. 
The  better  her  first  job  turns  out, 
the  sooner  she’ll  come  back. 

•So  much  for  the  simple,  easy 
ways  to  help  your  home  sewing  cus¬ 
tomer.  I’here  are  many  more 
elaborate,  more  expensive  things 
you  can  do,  from  running  a  sewing 
school  to  hiring  a  staff  of  experts 
to  coach  your  customers.  But  these 
few,  inexpensive  ways  of  ser\ing 
can  be  adopted  immediately  in  any 
store,  and  kept  in  operation  indefi¬ 
nitely.  -All  it  takes  to  gel  them 
going  is  a  little  initiative  and  lots 
of  perserverance— and  if  you  didn  t 
have  both  those  qualities  in  abund¬ 
ance,  you’d  never  have  stuck  it  out 
this  long  as  a  piece  goods  buyer! 
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AMERICAN  COTTON  PRESENTS 


Selling  Appeal 
for  Cotton 


"At  work,  at  rest,  at  play,  you’re  at  your  best  when  you  ate 
fresh  and  clean’’ . . .  This  theme,  plus  the  fact  that  cotton  can 
stand  up  under  hard  wear  and  come  back  fresh  from  repeated 
washing,  is  the  basis  for  a  new  national  advertising  campaign, 
backed  by  12,000,000  cotton  farmers  and  the  American  Cotton 
Industry. 

Pages  in  national  women’s  magazines,  general  magazines  and 
style  publications  will  form  the  background  of  monthly  sales 
promotion  for  Cotton  in — 

•  Women’s  Clothing 

•  Sports  Wear 

•  Men’s  Shirts,  Underwear  and  Socks 

•  Cotton  Work  Clothes 

•  Children’s  Clothes 

•  Cotton  Home  Furnishings 

"Cotton  Freshness  for  fighting  trim”  is  a  new  and  timely  mer¬ 
chandising  sales  appeal  for  a  nation  girded  for  war. 

Watch  for  announcements  and  tie  in  with  American  Cotton 
promotions.  Write  for  mats,  store  and  window  display  material 
— they  are  free  to  stores  requesting  them. 


'nsorur. 


This  lead-off  message  in  the  May  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine,  flanked  by  twenty  pages  of  brilliant  editorial  text,  will 
introduce  this  powerful  new  and  timely  merchandising  theme  to 
millions  of  American  women. 

Already,  stores  in  more  than  fifty  major  cities  are  planning 
to  hitch  their  cotton  sales  wagon  to  this  merchandising  star. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  background  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Cotton  industry  is  prepared  to  furnish  sales  helps  and 
materials  to  retailers  requesting  them.  On  this  page  is  a  brief 
description  of  promotion  material  available,  on  request,  without 
charge. 

Get  Ready  for  ■  H.  Jl  H 

NATIONAL 
COTTON  WEEK 

MAY  1S-2I 

To  Sell  More  Cotton . 


Here  are  some  of  the  helps  available  for  your  promotion  of 
Cotton  freshness  in  May 


Mat  of  Logotype  Slogan 
carried  in  all  magazine 
advertisements.  .Avail¬ 
able  in  2-column,  4- 
column,  and  6-column 
widths. 


Suggested  newspaper 
layout  featuring  **Col- 
ton  Freshness  for  Fight¬ 
ing  Trim.”  Designed  for 
use  in  advertising  cot¬ 
ton  dresses  and  other 
cotton  apparel. 


Easel  mounted  repro¬ 
duction  of  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  .May 
issue  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Magazine  shown 
on  this  page. 


Window  Poster.  This 
two-color  poster  (size 
lVx24)  is  a  key  display 
piece  for  this  and  future 
cotton  promotions.  If 
you  do  not  have  one  al¬ 
ready,  order  now. 


Electrotype  of  American 
cotton  emblem —  (half- 
inch,  inch,  and  one  and 
one-half  inch)  for  use 
on  labels  and  tags,  and 
in  all  printed  advertis¬ 
ing. 


Radio  shorts  in  script 
form  (50  words  and 
100  words)  for  use  in 
regular  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  or  as  spot  announce¬ 
ments. 


in  Your  Advertising 


Order  Material  From 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL 

t  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Orders  must  be  received  by  April  lOtb  to  insure  delivery 


NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA— COTTON  TEXTILE 
INSTITUTE 


April,  1942 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


IDEA  S — "9  Khcuu  a  &4Ufe^  l4Jko.»,” 


In  the  course  of  collecting 
material  for  this  publication, 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  a 
number  of  people  who  know 
piece  goods,  patterns,  and 
piece  goods  buyers.  Almost 
every  one  of  them  had  a  story 
to  tell  that  began,  “I  know  a 
piece  goods  buyer  who  .  . 
and  ended  with  a  workable 
idea  for  doing  a  better  job  of 
merchandising  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

So,  let  me  pass  on  to  you 
some  of  the  things  that  in¬ 
dividual  piece  goods  buyers 
here  and  there  are  doing  to 
bettey^their  operations.  Some 
have  to  do  with  fashion,  some 
with  fabrics,  and  some  just 
with  plugging  small  profit 
leaks.  But  every  last  one  of 
these  ideas  is  practical! 

A  Buyer  Who  Wants 
Fashion  Facts 

SOME  buyers  are  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  fashion  import¬ 
ance  of  fabrics  than  others. 
Yet  they  know  their  average  time 
in  the  market  is  too  brief  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  get  the 
complete  fashion  story  they  need. 
They  see  their  principal  resources, 
get  the  best  picture  they  can  of 
current  fashions,  and  start  back 
home  hoping  they  have  the  story 
straight— and  wishing  they  could 
spend  a  month  more  in  New  York, 
getting  the  facts  first  hand.  Here’s 
a  solution  some  buyers  have  found: 

First  stop  in  New  York  is,  natur¬ 
ally,  the  store’s  own  buying  office. 
Usually  there’s  a  fashionist  at¬ 
tached  to  that  office  who  has  spent 
a  couple  of  months  looking  at  fab¬ 
ric  and  ready-to-wear  lines.  Get  her 


off  into  a  corner  and  make  her  give 
you  the  low-down  on  the  season’s 
trends!  If  she’s  doing  her  job  right, 
she  doesn’t  get  her  fashion  story 
out  of  thin  air— she  gets  it  from  the 
same  showrooms  you  hope  to  be 
able  to  cover  on  your  visit,  and 
from  many  more  than  you’ll  have 
time  to  see. 

Now,  usually  this  fashionist  is 
ready-to-wear  minded,  and  she  may 
not  know  your  problems  at  all.  Be 
ready  for  that!  Have  a  string  of 
questions  ready  for  her,  and  when 
you  get  your  chance,  fire  away!  She 
can  give  you  the  silhouette,  fabric 
and  color  story,  and  helpful  side¬ 
lights  on  accessories. 

Next,  you’ve  another  important 
source  of  fashion  information  to  go 
to— this  time,  one  that  understands 
your  problems  thoroughly.  I  mean 
your  pattern  company.  pattern 
company  can’t  stay  alive  very  long 
if  its  fashion  staff  doesn’t  know  the 
fabric  story  from  the  point  of  view 
of  home  sewing  or  doesn’t  know  the 
fashion  picture  as  it  applies  to 
home  dressmaking.  So  drop  in  at 
the  New  York  office  of  each  pattern 
company  you  do  business  with,  and 
let  them  save  you  a  lot  of  leg  work 
out  in  the  market!  However  much 
or  little  they  send  you  by  mail  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
they’ve  more  to  tell  you  if  you  call 
on  them  in  person  and  ask  a  few 
questions. 

.After  that,  you’re  ready  to  devote 
the  rest  of  your  market  trip  to  your 
main  business  of  buying! 

A  Buyer  Who  Buys  Garments 

Most  piece  goods  buyers  buy 
yardages— any  nice  round  number 
of  yards  will  do.  A  few  rare  souls 
sit  down  and  figure  out  how  much 
per  average  garment,  and  buy 
multiples  of  that  amount.  Then 
they’re  buying  four  or  six  or  eight 
dresses  or  coats— not  five  and  a  mad¬ 
deningly  large  remnant! 

(P.  S.  Here’s  another  spot  where 
a  pattern  company  can  help  you 
out.  Ask  them  to  figure  the  most 
economical  yardage  for  you  to  use 
in  buying  dress  and  coat  goods.) 


A  Buyer  Who  Capitalizes 
on  Remnants 

Instead  of  throwing  remnants  on 
a  table  and  inviting  the  public  to 
salvage  what  they  can,  some  clever 
boys  in  the  business  put  ideas  into 
their  customers’  heads  about  how 
to  use  the  short  lengths  on  the 
table.  They  set  up  signs  like: 
“.Short  lengths  of  woolens.  A  half¬ 
yard  will  make  ...  A  yard  will 
make  .  .  .’’  and  so  on. 

Macy’s  does  it  by  putting  up  a 
sign:  “Thrifty  remnants  make 
smart  budget  accessories.’’  Sketches 
of  blouses,  children’s  dresses,  and 
other  little  things  decorate  the 
sign— and  get  the  customer’s  mind 
working. 

Leaf  through  a  couple  of  pattern 
catalogues  before  you  mark  down 
your  remnants  and  you’ll  change 
your  mind  about  how  much  you 
should  mark  down  a  short  length. 
Lots  of  short  pieces  that  won’t 
make  dresses  will  do  for  turbans, 
jackets,  boleros,  things  for  the  kids. 

A  Buyer  Who  Sells 
Advertising  Space 

Gne  buyer  who  likes  to  distrib¬ 
ute  plenty  of  fashion  sheets,  but 
hates  to  spend  too  much  money  on 
them,  sells  advertising  space  on 
these  sheets  to  related  departments. 
.A  good  medium  for  notions,  trim¬ 
mings,  accessories,  even  millinery, 
shoes,  underwear,  hosiery! 

A  Buyer  Who  Works  Out 
a  Year's  Promotions 

Instead  of  going  at  promotions 
hit  or  miss,  a  buyer  I’ve  heard  of 
has  a  full  year’s  plan  worked  out  to 
keep  his  department  lively.^  Each 
season,  he  cliecks  off  his  calendar, 
week  by  week,  and  eliminates  peri¬ 
ods  when  a  strong  promotion  just 
doesn’t  pay.  Next  he  eliminates 
weeks  when  he  has  to  work  in  with 
a  store-w'ide  promotion.  Then  he 
takes  the  remaining  weeks,  of 
which  there  are  plenty,  and  asks 
his  resources  for  ideas.  He  gets 
enough  offers  of  cooperation  from 
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box  will  do 


'Make-it-yourself"  fashion  show,  styled 
by  McCall,  boosts  home  sewing  in 
stores  from  coast  to  coast 


LOVELY  LUXABLES  like  these,  worn  by 
living  models  in  this  popular,  profitable 
style  show*,  dramatize  the  smartness  and 
thrift  of  home  sewing. 

For  year-round  profits,  keep  the  parade 
of  Luxable  fabrics  moving  across  your 
counters  every  day.  It  means  satisfied 
customers,  builds  good  will.  ^  < 


TODAY  more  than  ever 

women  appreciate  the  economy 
of  Luxable  fabrics.  It  costs  al¬ 
most  nothing  to  Lux  a  dress  . . . 
and  gentle,  new,  quick  Lux  keeps 
washable  fabrics  and  colors 
new-looking  longer,  too. 

PLAY  UP  HOME  SEWING  AND 
LUX  I  THEY'RE  A  SMART 
k  AND  THRIFTY  PAIR 


:|eFor  information,  write 
Dept.  Store  Promotions, 
Lever  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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fabric  houses,  fabric  hnishers,  and 
paitern  companies  to  take  care  of 
all  the  “orphan”  weeks  for  which 
he  himself  has  no  plans.  Result? 

department  where  things  keep 
moving  all  year. 

A  Buyer  Who  Makes  the 
Model  Sell 

Made-up  models  of  garments  are 
the  most  potent  sales  medicine 
for  a  fabrics  department,  buyers 
agree.  Smart  buyers  don’t  stop 
with  just  making  up  the  model, 
however.  They  get  a  piece  of 
clever  fashion  copy  (even  if  they 


have  to  lift  it  out  of  a  pattern  com¬ 
pany’s  fashion  sheets!)  and  have 
that  printed  on  a  sign  alongside 
the  model.  With  that,  they  give  in¬ 
formation  on  fabric,  pattern  and 
other  necessities  for  making  up  the 
garment.  If  possible,  they  set  the 
model  up  right  next  to  the  counter 
at  which  they  sell  the  fabric  her 
tlress  is  made  of. 

In  one  store,  a  few  of  the  young 
salesgirls  model  made-up  dresses 
while  they  work.  They  keep  out 
in  front  of  the  counters  as  much 
as  possible,  and  customers  come  up 
and  ask  (piestions  about  the  gar¬ 


ment  and  the  fabric.  Naturallv, 
the  salesgirl  is  better  equipped  to 
answer  than  a  professional  model 
would  be,  and  a  question  usually 
leads  to  a  sale. 

(.And  in  spite  of  those  theories 
about  each  customer  gravitating  to 
the  saleswoman  whose  figure  is 
most  like  her  own,  I  saw  lots  of 
short,  dumpy  matrons  fingering 
the  tlresses  worn  by  tall  and  slender 
youngsters!) 

A  Buyer  Who  Picks  Winners 

In  a  small  store,  there’s  a  buver 
who  has  made  a  practice  for  years 


CHAPIER  FIVE 


FASHION  —  ^0 


THERE’S  an  old  saying: 
“Where  necessity  sells  one, 
fashion  sells  dozens.”  That 
gcjes  for  ready-to-wear,  for  patterns 
and  fabrics,  for  home  furnishings 
—for  anything  women  buy,  in  fact. 
For  women,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  in  peace  or  in  war,  are  fash¬ 
ion  conscious  creatures. 

Vour  new  home-sewing  customer 
is  no  exception.  From  motives  of 
economy,  or  from  a  desire  for  indi¬ 
viduality,  or  just  because  she  likes 
the  idea  of  sewing,  she  has  begun 
to  make  her  own  clothes.  But  if 
she’s  to  enjoy  wearing  them,  and 
keep  on  making  her  own,  she  must 
be  reassured  on  the  score  of  smart¬ 
ness.  She  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
her  home-made  clothes  are  fashion- 
right  as  anything  she  ever  saw  in 
the  movies! 

“That’s  easy!”  I  hear  you  ex¬ 
claim.  “We’ve  got  prettier  fabrics 
than  she  can  find  even  in  the 
higher  priced  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments,  and  our  pattern  companies 
have  been  working  wonders  in  styl¬ 
ing  lately.  If  she  wants  fashion- 
right  merchandise,  just  tell  her  to 
come  here!” 

But  aren’t  you  forgetting  some¬ 
thing? 

This  new  customer,  who  isn’t 
used  to  sewing,  can’t  bridge  the 
gap  between  a  pattern  company’s 
diagrammatic  sketch  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  dress.  She  can’t  look  at  a 
length  of  fabric  and  visualize  lines 


and  drapings.  She  isn’t  sufficiently 
at  home  w'ith  dressmaking- just  yet 
to  know  the  makings  of  a  smart 
outfit  when  she  has  it  right  in  her 
hand. 

That  leaves  it  right  up  to  you 
to  show  her  how  the  finished  dress 
will  look— and  to  show  her  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  have  all  the 
glamour,  all  the  fashion  appeal,  her 
heart  desires. 

Fashion  Shows  Are  Important 

Tool  Number  One  for  this  job  is 
the  fashion  show'.  Not  just  because 
it  helps  her  visualize  the  finished 
garments.  Not  just  because  it  helps 
her  choose  the  dress  she’ll  eventu¬ 
ally  make  for  herself.  But  particu¬ 
larly  because  it  gives  a  ttjuch  of 
glamour  to  the  clothes  you’ll  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  to  the  department  that 
sells  the  makings  thereof. 

When  you  make  up  a  dozen  or 
so  outfits,  put  them  on  professional 
models,  and  exhibit  them  in  a 
formal  show',  complete  with  run¬ 
way,  bright  lights,  music,  and  com¬ 
mentator.  you’re  glamorizing  vour 
piece  goods  department.  You’re 
telling  your  customers— and  vour 
salespeople,  too,  by  the  way— that 
you  think  enough  of  these  garments 
to  make  a  bit  of  noise  about  them. 

Before  you  decide  to  hold  a  fash¬ 
ion  show  or  presentation,  select  a 
good  theme  on  which  to  build  it. 
Right  now,  of  course,  all  the  talk  is 
of  defense,  and  it’s  natural  to  build 


a  show  on  war  activities— slacks  and 
coveralls  for  factory  work,  garden¬ 
ing  costumes;  nurse’s  outfits,  dresses 
and  suits  for  the  committee  meet¬ 
ing;  off-dutv  clothes,  and  so  on. 

Other  themes  that  are  perenni¬ 
ally  interesting  are  school  ward¬ 
robes,  budget  wardrobes,  bridal 
showings,  washable  wardroi)es, 
clothes  for  the  business  girl,  ward¬ 
robes  developed  from  a  particular 
fabric  or  around  a  new'  fashion 
theme  or  color. 

In  planning  your  shows,  don’t 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  help 
from  outside  sources.  Fabric  manu¬ 
facturers,  yarn  manufacturers,  pat¬ 
tern  companies,  fabric  finishers, 
soap  companies— all  arc  eager  to 
w'ork  with  a  good  store  in  a  in¬ 
operative  show’.  Many  of  them 
have  trained  fashionists  w'ho  will 
come  into  your  store  r.nd  help  you 
put  the  show’  over  with  a  bang. 

Publicity— Before  ami  After 

I'o  get  the  crowd  out  for  your 
show’,  do  a  good  job  of  advance 
publicity.  When  the  circus  comes 
to  town,  you  know,  the  billboard 
posters  arrive  first,  so  that  everyone 
will  know  beforehand  when  the 
show  begins.  Do  the  same  sort  of 
thing  for  your  circus! 

Have  advance  counter  cards  in 
vour  department,  and  in  any  de¬ 
partment  from  which  you  plan  to 
borrow  materials  for  the  show’— 
shoes,  hats,  handbags,  gloves,  etc. 
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oi  stiulying  the  patterns  that  ar¬ 
rive  on  his  monthly  standing  or¬ 
der.  Invariably,  there’s  at  least 
one  mnnber  that  appeals  to  him 
strongly.  He  has  this  made  up  at 
once  in  a  few  fabrics  and  colors, 
and  gives  it  the  spotlight.  More 
than  that,  he  goes  after  the  dress- 
niakeis  in  town,  and  offers  them  a 
small  premium  each  time  they 
make  a  tlress  from  his  pet  pattern— 
any  fabric  they  like,  and  any  price 
for  making  it,  so  long  as  fabric  and 
pattern  are  bought  from  his  store. 
It  keeps  his  department  lively, 
sells  lots  f>f  yardage,  and  keeps  him 


on  gcKxl  terms  with  the  dress¬ 
makers. 

And  Some  More  Ideas 

\Vhen  a  new  shipment  of  fabric 
comes  in,  do  you  show  it  off  to  your 
salespeople  as  proudly  as  the  ready- 
to-wear  buyers  show  off  their  new 
merchandise?  If  you  want  to  show 
your  girls  how  wearable  a  color  is, 
or  how  softly  a  fabric  will  drape, 
unroll  some  from  the  bolt  and 
drape  it  over  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  the  salesgirls,  so  that  the 
rest  will  see  the  effect. 

Does  your  pattern  girl  know 


your  fabric  stcxk?  If  not.  take  her 
on  a  tour  every  week  or  so.  Or  go 
through  her  new  shipments  of  pat¬ 
terns  each  month,  and  find  the 
goods  in  your  stock  that  you’d  rec¬ 
ommend  for  each.' 

In  a  large  and  busy  department, 
where  you  haven’t  time  for  that, 
make  up  scrap  bcxtks,  with  small 
swatches  of  fast-selling  fabrics  for 
each  purpose  —  “Favorites  for 
Slacks’’  “Favorites  for  Suits,”  “Fav¬ 
orites  for  Summer  .AfterntKtns,”  etc. 
Keep  the  Inxiks  at  your  pattern 
counter  and  on  tables  where  you 
keep  pattern  catalogues. 


.Announcements  in  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  cards  in  show  windows 
and  elevators,  all  help  to  impress 
upon  your  customers  the  import¬ 
ance  that  YOU  attach  to  this  show. 
Remember,  they  can’t  have  any 
more  enthusiasm  for  an  event  than 
you  yourself  evince. 

A  Few  Rides 

To  keep  your  show  lively,  there 
are  several  “old  reliable”  devices 
worth  mentioning  here; 

1.  Dialogue  is  better  than  mono¬ 
logue.  If  commentator  and  model 
discuss  the  dress,  that’s  better  than 
just  having  the  commentator  do  all 
the  talking,  (^r  have  two  commen¬ 
tators— one  on  the  fashion,  and  one 
on  the  dressmaking  details. 

2.  wardrobe  mistress  is  indis- 
jtensable.  To  avoid  hitches,  be  sure 
someone  backstage  has  a  chart 
showing  what  each  model  wears 
and  in  which  order  the  girls  go  on. 

3.  Get  a  child  into  the  picture. 
That’s  easy  nowadays  with  so 
many  mother-daughter  combina¬ 
tions  available. 


4.  Atl-libbing  is  always  good. 
Don’t  let  a  show  be  too,  too  per¬ 
fect.  If  the  models  and  commenta¬ 
tors  seemed  relaxed,  the  audience 
will  relax  and  enjoy  things,  too. 

5.  .And,  especially  now,  don’t 
forget  the  flag!  Bring  in  some  pat¬ 
riotic  note,  even  if  it’s  only  open¬ 
ing  the  show  with  the  national  an¬ 
them. 


W'hen  your  fashion  show  has 
ended,  it  isn’t  really  over.  Be  sure 
the  memory  of  the  big  event  lin¬ 
gers  on  in  your  department  and 
Avindows,  so  that  you  get  the  full 
sales  impact  of  the  promotion.  Set 
out  the  garments  you  used  in  the 
show,  grouped  in  dramatic  displays, 
with  cards  telling  your  customers 
these  are  the  outfits  that  were 
modeled  in  the  show.  Do  the  same 
for  fabrics  used— and  talk  notions 
and  accessories  departments  into 
highlighting  the  items  you  bor¬ 
rowed  by  putting  them  in  special 
displays  with  cards  identifying 
them  as  having  been  used  in  your 
show. 

Before,  during  and  after,  make 
sure  you  miss  no  Itets  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  fashion  importance  of  your 
show! 

What  About  Your  Displays? 

Now  let’s  talk  about  another 
type  of  fashion  show— your  window 
and  department  displays.  Consider 
these  as  fashion  show’s,  and  you’ll 
understand  why  pattern  and  fabric 
company  representatives  tear  their 
hair  Avhen  they  see  made-up  models 
(size  42)  displayed  limply  on  head¬ 
less  manikins  (size  14  and  old 
enough  to  walk) ,  without  benefit 
of  descriptive  card,  accessories,  or 
even  good  lighting. 

I  don’t  think  anyone  can  over¬ 
state  the  importance  of  made-up 
models  to  fabric  and  pattern  sales. 


.4  chapter  for  piece  goods 
buyers  on  fashion  shows 
and  how  to  run  them,  and 
fashion  displays  and  how  to 
make  them  produce  busi¬ 
ness. 


A'et  some  of  the  strongest  Iniosters 
for  made-ups  would  rather  see  none 
at  all  than  see  poorly  made,  poorly 
selected,  and  indifferently  present¬ 
ed  garments.  There  must  be  a  good 
fashion  reason  why  you  selected  a 
particular  model  for  presentation, 
and  that  reason  should  be  drama¬ 
tized  in  your  display  and  explained 
on  your  card. 

Like  fashion  shows,  displays 
should  be  built  around  definite 
themes— resort  tvear  grouj),  summer 
Avashables  group,  civilian  defense 
activities  group,  and  so  on.  Group 
your  models  from  the  standpoint  of 
vour  customer’s  current  interests, 
and  you’ll  have  an  animated,  atten¬ 
tion-getting  series  of  displays. 

Practical-minded  piece  goods 
men,  with  an  eye  to  sales,  like  to 
place  models  right  at  the  counter 
where  the  fabric  is  being  sold. 
Sometimes  this  is  accomplished  by 
placing  the  dress  in  an  elevated 
display,  above  the  counter,  where 
it  doesn’t  get  in  the  way  of  traffic. 
But  for  customers  who  like  to  finger 
the  fabric  and  inspect  the  work¬ 
manship,  there’s  nothing  like  plac¬ 
ing  the  manikin  on  the  floor,  di- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


Ofi/pjo^U444uiu,  Knochi 


Fabric,  pattern  and  made-up 
model  appear  together  in  this  dis¬ 
play,  and  for  good  measure  the 
notions  department  contributes 
cards  of  suggested  buttons  and 
buckles  which  are  fastened  to  the 
draped  fabrics.  A  display  at 
Meyers  .Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

WHAT  happens  in  notions 
departments  when  fabrics 
sales  soar  upward?  What 
has  war  economy  got  to  do  with 
your  sales  and  profits? 

It’s  a  known  fact  that  each  time 
the  cash  register  rings  in  the  piece 
goods  department,  a  small  echo 
should  be  heard  in  yours.  For,  with 
every  dress  length  and  pattern  sold, 
there  is  need  for  the  small  supplies 
to  complete  the  garment:  Needles, 
thread,  pins,  buttons,  buckles,  slide 
fasteners,  dress  shields,  bias  tape. 
You  sell  them  all,  and  each  piece 
goods  customer  is  a  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  for  your  department. 

Now  what  has  war  economy  got 
to  do  with  this  comfortable  pic¬ 
ture?  Well,  here’s  the  story.  To¬ 
day,  our  rising  curve  of  fabric  sales 
stands  for  something  more  than 
just  more  yard  goods  at  higher 
prices.  It  stands  for  new  recruits 
to  the  ranks  of  home  dressmakers. 

Women  who  haven’t  thought 
seriously  about  home  dressmaking 
are  impelled  toward  it  by  the  war 
—and  more  women  will  turn  to 
home  sewing  from  now  on  “for  the 


■XlOM  ^ 


duration”  and  longer.  War  has 
taken  enough  out  of  the  incomes 
of  the  middle  and  well-to-do  classes 
so  that  home  dressmaking  appeals 
strongly  to  those  who  used  to  pat¬ 
ronize  the  medium-priced  or  even 
the  better  dress  department  of  your 
store. 

These  women  are  used  to  ade¬ 
quate  wardrobes  of  good  tjuality. 
They’re  by  no  means  poor,  nor  are 
they  going  to  make  just  one  dress 
and  quit.  At  least,  they  won’t  quit 
if  you  and  your  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  can  keep  them  sewing! 

To  an  important  degree,  your 
department  has  the  answer  to 
whether  or  not  this  new  home 
dressmaker  will  keep  on  making 
her  own  clothes.  If  her  first  at¬ 
tempt  is  successful,  she’s  undoubt¬ 
edly  going  to  go  on;  if  it’s  a  failure, 
she’ll  probably  give  up  dressmaking 
for  good,  and  try  to  find  some  other 
way  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  her 
housekeeping  budget. 

She  Wants  the  Right  Tools 

Your  department  has  an  import¬ 
ant  stake  in  keeping  this  woman 
busy  and  happy  with  her  sewing.  If 
she  makes  garment  after  garment, 
you  make  sale  after  sale  of  dress¬ 
making  supplies.  Moreover,  if  you 
stop  to  think  for  a  moment  about 
this  new  customer  and  her  back¬ 
ground,  you  can  see  an  opportunity 
for  a  large  sale  of  equipment— 
either  all  at  once,  before  she  starts 
her  first  garment,  or  in  install¬ 
ments,  as  she  continues  with  her 
sewing. 

Unlike  many  of  the  women  who 
have  been  the  mainstay  of  home 
sewing  for  years,  this  woman 
doesn’t  mind  spending  if  she  sees 
a  saving  in  the  long  run.  She’s 
been  trained  to  that  philosophy  in 
her  own  kitchen,  where  her  gadgets 
and  appliances  represent  a  consid¬ 
erable  investment— and  an  equally 


considerable  return  in  the  form  of 
money  and  effort  saved. 

Show  this  woman  that  the  right 
tools  will  help  her  do  a  better 
dressmaking  job,  and  you  can  sell 
her  a  long  list  of  things  she  needs. 
Remember,  she  is  NEW^  at  this 
dressmaking  job  she  is  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  she  probably  has  little  or 
no  equipment  for  it.  Unlike  your 
home  sewing  customer  of  yesterday, 
today’s  customer  does  not  have  a 
well  equipped  sewing  room— and 
probably  doesn’t  know  what  equip¬ 
ment  she  should  have. 

You’ll  do  her  a  favor  to  tell 
about  the  tools  of  her  new  trade; 
you’ll  help  your  fabrics  department 
keep  her  as  a  customer;  and  your 
helpfulness  will  be  reflected  imme¬ 
diately  in  your  own  sales.  It  isn’t 
often  that  duty  appears  in  such  at¬ 
tractive  form! 

Building  Educational  Displays 

How  shall  you  go  about  the  job 
of  educating  your  new  customer  so 
that  she  knows  what  she  needs— 
and  where  to  buy  it? 

To  begin  with,  consult  some  of 
the  dressmaking  books  on  sale  in 
your  store’s  pattern  department. 
You’ll  find  such  items  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  listed  as  necessary  equip¬ 
ment: 

long  pair  of  shears  for  cutting. 

Pinking  shears  to  finish  seams. 

Small  scissors,  more  convenient 
for  little  tasks  than  a  long  pair. 

Needles,  thread,  pins,  thimble, 
of  course. 

Tape-measure,  yardstick  and 
hem-marker. 

Tracing  wheel,  tailor’s  chalk. 

Pressing  equipment:  cloths, 

boards,  sponge. 

And,  if  she  doesn’t  want  her 
house  to  be  a  mess,  she  needs  a 
utility  chest  or  cabinet,  or  at  least 
a  sewing  box,  to  accommodate 
these  tools  when  not  in  use. 

Now  that  you  have  all  these 
things  assembled,  suppose  you  pin 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  down  to 
a  board.  Next  to  each,  put  a  card 
explaining  its  purpose,  and  empha¬ 
sizing  what  it  does  to  help  the 
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Warren’*  Family  of  Sewing  Products — assembled  on  your  Notion  Counter 
— will  help  your  customers  in  their  present  campaign  of  conserration  and 
economy.  Blanket  Binding — to  rebind  last  year’s  blankets  .  .  .  Seam 
Binding — to  turn  tbe  hem  of  last  year’s  dress  .  .  .  Rick  Rack  to  retrim 
and  brighten  old  curtains.  Bias  Fold  Tape,  Frillings,  Trims — all  of  these 
may  be  used  to  “do  over’’  the  old — or  economically  make  the  new.  And 
most  important  of  all  in  these  days  of  suits — Shoulder  Pads — and  Boned 
Belting,  to  “re-tread’’  old  skirts  for  better  fit  and  durability.  Warren 
merchandise  is  QUALITY  merchandise — which  is  what  women  are  asking 
for  these  days! 


SSA'  V’ ^  ^ /itfwi 

<1 

the  warren  FEATHERBONE  CO. 

THREE  OAKS.  MICHIGAN 

York:  Empire  State  Building  if  Chicago:  8  South  Michigan  Ave.  San  Francisco:  55  Fremont  St. 
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Fabrics,  patterns  and  “findings”  in  convenient  but  orderly  proximity 
to  each  other  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott  fc  Co.,  Chicago. 


home  dressmaker  do  a  In-tter  job. 
There  you  have  an  excellent  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit  that  any  new  home 
sewing  customer  will  stop  to  sttidy! 
All  that’s  lacking  is  to  make  it  a 
selling  exhibit,  and  that  is  easily 
done  by  means  of  two  signs— one 
proclaiming  these  as  “Tcnrls  of  the 
Trade”  or  “Home  Sewing  Helps”, 
and  another  inviting  your  cus¬ 
tomer  to  see  the  complete  assort¬ 
ment  carried  in  your  department. 

Display  Notions  in 
Piece  Goods  Department 

Such  a  display  should  be  promi¬ 
nently  placed  in  your  own  depart¬ 
ment,  of  course,  and  it  shoidd  also 
be  exhibited  in  the  piece  gtKKls  or 
pattern  department  if  that  is  at  all 
possible.  I'he  chances  are  that 
your  piece  goods  buyer  will  wel¬ 
come  the  suggestion  that  you  plate 
this  display  in  his  department— for 
after  all,  whatever  helps  his  cus¬ 
tomer  helps  his  sales,  too. 

Some  of  the  larger  stores,  aware 
of  the  importance  of  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  notions  and  fabrics 
right  now,  have  set  up  outposts  of 
the  notions  department TrTaWrner 
of  the  piece  goods  section.  If  that 
isn’t  jx>ssible  in  your  store,  then 
use  educational  displays  like  the 
one  just  described,  or  copies  of 
your  notions  advertising.  But  DO 
have  something  to  represent  your 
department. 

Here  is  one  strong  reason  why 
we’re  laying  all  this  stress  on  hav¬ 
ing  an  exhibit  of  some  sort  in  the 
piece  goods  department.  New  home 
sewing  customers,  as  we  have  said, 
are  beginning  to  come  to  the  fab¬ 


rics  counters.  As  they  swelT  the 
volume  of  j>iece  goods  sales,  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  that 
department  for  promotions  will  in¬ 
crease,  the  traffic  in  that  ilepart- 
ment  will  increase— and  it  will  all 
be  home  sewing  traffic— and  the 
numljer  of  customers  you  -can  ex¬ 
pect  to  reach  through  the  piece 
goods  department  will  also  in¬ 
crease. 

Tie  In  with  Fabrics  Promotions 

If  you  want  to  get  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  promotional  goings-on  in 
your  piece  goods  department,  there 
are  many  ways  for  you  to  tie  in. 
Beside  trying  to  arrange  an  outly¬ 
ing  display  in  the  piece  gotnls  sec¬ 
tion,  you  can  gear  up  your  own 
displays  to  the  fabrics  promotions. 

For  example,  if  there  is  a  fashion 
show  going  on  in  the  piece  gxK)ds 
department,  you  can  run  a  com¬ 
panion  exhibit  of  the  hidden  ele¬ 
ments  that  go  into  the  garments. 
Borrow  pattern  envelopes  or  other 
sketches  of  the  dresses  in  the  show. 
Around  each  one,  set  out  the  items 
from  your  department  that  woidd 
lie  needed  to  make  the  particular 
garment  —  everything  from  dress 
shields  and  shoulder  pads  to  hem 
markers.  It  costs  you  nothing  but 
a  little  effort  and  time  to  cash  in 
on  the  piece  goods  department's 
promotions! 

Joint  advertising  with  the  piece 
gtMxis  department  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new  to  you.  You’ve  l)een 
doing  that,  and  with  good  results, 
for  a  long  time.  But  in  future  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  home  sewing  cus¬ 
tomer,  remember  that  there  are 


newcomers  in  your  audience!  Lay 
particular  stress  on  all  the  little 
services  you  can  render— like  match¬ 
ing  thread  and  binding  to  the 
dress  color,  for  example.  Ihe 
woman  who  is  new  at  home  sew¬ 
ing  dtK'sn’t  know  how  much  help 
she  can  get  from  you.  Get  her  used 
to  coming  to  you  with  her  prob¬ 
lems,  and  you’ll  have  her  j)erman- 
ently  as  a  customer,  not  only  for 
dressmaking  notions,  but  for  all 
the  other  classifications  of  your  de¬ 
partment. 

Whether  your  customer  is  new  at 
sewing  or  an  old  hand  at  the  game, 
however,  there  will  be  many  opj)or- 
t  uni  ties  for  your  department  and 
the  piece  goods  department  to  co¬ 
operate  with  one  another  to  mutu¬ 
al  advantage.  Once  you  begin 
working  out  displays  together, 
you’ll  find  many  ways  to  help  one 
another— and  your  customer! 

For  example,  if  the  piece  goods 
department  shows  made-tip  nuxlels 
trimmed  with  fiuttons,  those  but¬ 
tons  should  come  from  your  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  card  alongside 
the  model  should  mention  that  fact 
and  give  the  price.  So  far  as  the 
customer  is  concerned,  the  buttons 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  dress  as 
the  fabric! 

A  Cooperative  Feature 

Then,  some  day,  you  tan  go  a 
step  further,  and  once  a  month 
work  out  a  dress  that  you  both  will 
feature  for  that  month.  Your  fab¬ 
ric  department  will  feature  the 
made-up  model— and  you'll  feature 
made-up  packages  of  the  findings 
needed  to  finish  the  garment.  The 
customer  will  tell  you  in  what  color 
she  plans  to  make  the  featured 
dress,  and  your  clerk  will  hand  her 
thread,  slide  fastener,  hooks  and 
eyes,  buckram,  shields,  pads,  and 
whatever  else  is  necessary,  ail  in 
one  package.  To  you,  it  will  mean 
a  quick,  large-unit  sale.  To  your 
customer,  it  will  mean  that  she  can 
buy  every  last  little  thing  she  will 
need  at  one  time,  without  having 
to  make  a  second  trip  to  pick  up 
some  small  forgotten  item. 

Far  fetched?  Perhaps.  Yet  the 
more  closely  notions  and  fabrics 
work  w'ith  one  another,  the  more 
opportunities  they  will  find  for 
cooperation  in  selling  and  serving 
their  customer. 
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CHARI  ER  EIGHI 

Ewing  Calloway;  Macy's 


^0^  the,  Baie^JcJte^  itt 

::ece  goods 


H  W'E  you  ever  slopped  lo 
think  how  much  moie  de¬ 
manding  your  jol)  is  ihan 
any  other  selling  job  in  the  store? 
For  your  job  needs  more  than  just 
knowledge  of  merchandise  ami  a 
willingness  to  serve.  It  calls  lor 
really  creative  work— creative  help 
to  a  customer  who  is  about  to  in¬ 
vest  time  and  money  in  a  dress¬ 
making  venture. 

Whereas  other  departments  sell 
merchandise  that  is  ready  to  take 
home  and  use  or  wear,  yttur  de¬ 
partment  sells  only  the  fabrics  and 
patterns  needed  for  making  a  dress. 
To  a  great  extent,  the  success  or 
failure  of  your  customer's  tlress- 
making  efforts  dejjends  upon  the 
amount  of  intelligent  help  y»)u  give 
lier  in  choosing  fabrics  suited  to 
the  pattern  she  has  selected  and  lo 
her  figure  problems. 

New  Customers— New  Problems 

You  are  so  familiar  with  labrics 
that  it  may  be  hard  for  you  lo  real¬ 
ize  that  there  are  women  who  can 
ItKik  at  a  bolt  of  cloth  and  not  be 
able  to  visualize  the  kind  of  dress 
or  coal  it  will  make  up  into.  Many 
of  your  customers,  it  is  true,  have 
had  long  experience  at  sewing,  and 
know  as  much  as  vou  do  about  fab¬ 
rics.  Hut  nowadays,  a  new  type  of 
customer  is  coming  up  to  your 
counters— a  customer  who  hasn't 
done  much  sew'ing  in  the  past,  and 


who  is  going  to  tlepeiul  a  good  deal 
upon  )our  interest  and  help. 

Before  we  talk  about  the  ways  in 
which  you  can  help  this  customer, 
let’s  stop  for  a  minute  and  talk 
about  her.  She  is  a  woman  in  fairly 
comfortable  circumsiances,  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  her 
clothes  ready-made.  Today,  war 
taxes  are  falling  heavily  upon  her 
household,  and  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up.  Her  income  jnobably 
hasn’t,  and  so  she  has  decided  lo 
learn  to  make  her  own  and  her 
children’s  clothes  as  a  means  of 
stretching  the  family  budget.  Tor 
she  wants  her  family  to  be  as  well 
dressed  as  Ixifore,  e\en  with  less 
money  lo  spend. 

Demand  Is  for  Quality 

Notice  that  I  said  “just  as  well 
dressed  as  l)efore.’’  That’s  impor¬ 
tant.  ^’our  new'  customer,  although 
economy  is  ini|H>rtant,  wants  smart, 
well  made  clothes  that  will  be  fash¬ 
ion-right  and  serviceable.  .She’s  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  some  of  your 
old  (  iistomers,  who  used  to  buy  a 
few  yards  of  cheap  materials,  a 
simple  |)allern,  and  just  run  up  a 
cheap  little  dress  for  themselves. 

Your  new  customer  has  a  high 
standard  of  tpiality,  and  she  will 
quickly  agree  with  you  when  you 
point  out  to  her  that  a  dollar  or 
two  more  for  fabric  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  if  it  will  mean  better 


looks  and  better  service.  Don’t  steer 
her  toward  bargains  that  may  turn 
out  failures!  Instead,  encourage  her 
to  work  with  material  worth  the 
trouble  she  is  going  to  put  into  her 
dressmaking  job. 

Information  Beginners  Need 

If  a  fabric  has  special  features 
about  it  that  should  be  mentioned, 
don’t  lake  it  for  granted  that  she 
knows  about  them.  The  chances 
are  that  she  doesn’t,  for  she  has 
been  used  to  buying  complete  gar¬ 
ments— not  stopping  lo  analyze  the 
materials  that  went  into  them. 

Rermanent  finishes,  and  wrinkle 
resistant  treatments  are  fairly  fam¬ 
iliar  to  her,  of  course,  through 
ready-to-wear,  but  it  isn’t  safe  lo 
assume  that  she  knows  much  about 
shrinkage  control.  So  make  a  point 
of  telling  her  if  a  fabric  has  been 
shrunk  or  sponged,  and  whether  or 
not  she  has  to  make  allowance  for 
shrinkage  when  she  buys  the  goods. 

W’hen  your  customer  is  ready  to 
make  her  selection  of  fabric,  ask 
her  what  sort  of  garment  she  in¬ 
tends  to  make.  If  you  can  get  her 
to  show  you  the  pattern  she  has 
bought,  you  can  quickly  tell 
whether  or  not  the  cloth  is  suited 
to  the  style.  Because  this  business 
of  finding  a  fabric  and  a  pattern 
that  suit  one  another  is  still  new 
to  her,  you  can  lie  of  real  help. 
Don’t  let  her  take  a  stiff,  heavy  fab- 
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ric  for  a  dress  iliai  calls  for  fullness 
and  gathers— or  a  soft,  limp  cloth 
for  a  pattern  that  requires  crisp 
pleatsl 

If  this  all  seems  very  elementary, 
remember  that  your  new  customer 
is  still  just  feeling  her  way  along. 
She’s  been  buying  ready-to-wear  for 
years,  and  depending  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  bring  style  and  cloth 
into  harmony  for  her. 

Now  there’s  another  point  that’s 
important  to  your  new  customer- 
fash  ion  I  When  you  show  her  a 
fabric,  point  out  its  fashion  value 
as  well  as  its  serviceable  cpialities. 
And  by  fashion  value,  I  don’t  mean 
just:  “This  is  a  very  smart  plaid, 
madam.’’  I  mean  something  like 
this:  “These  plaids  are  very  jwpii- 
lar  in  jackets  this  year.  They  look 
smart  worn  with  plain  skirts  or 
dresses  in  harmonizing  colors.  If 
you’d  like  to  make  a  plaid-and- 
plain  combination,  here  is  a  color 
that  goes  beautifully  with  the  plaid 


you  have  in  your  hand.” 

You  see  the  difference,  don’t  you? 
In  the  one  case,  you  simply  tell 
her  that  the  plaid  is  good.  In  the 
other,  you  are  telling  her  how  to 
use  the  plaid,  and  helping  her  to 
conjure  up  a  picture  in  her  mind’s 
eye  of  how  a  plaid-and-plain  outfit 
would  look. 

Helpfulness  Is  an  Investment 

In  many  ways,  your  new  cus¬ 
tomer  will  give  you  a  lot  of  extra 
work,  for  you’ll  have  to  shepherd 
her  around  a  little  more  than  you 
would  dream  of  doing  with  exper¬ 
ienced  customers.  She  may  pick 
out  her  fabric  before  she  selects  her 
pattern,  and  then  you’ll  have  to 
take  her  over  to  the  pattern  counter 
before  you  cut  the  fabric.  In  that 
case,  tell  the  pattern  girl  what  type 
of  fabric  your  customer  likes,  so 
that  she  can  suggest  styles  suited 
to  it. 

And  when  your  customer  has 


finally  completed  her  fabric  and 
pattern  purchase,  and  her  business 
with  your  department  is  finished 
for  the  time  l>eing,  don’t  just  wash 
your  hands  of  herl  Remember, 
there  are  a  number  of  “little 
things”  she  needs  from  your  no¬ 
tions  department  to  finish  her 
dress.  Remind  her  alxiut  them— 
shoulder  pads,  seam  binding,  slide 
fasteners,  thread,  and  all  the  rest. 
Remind  her,  too,  about  gadgets 
that  will  make  her  dressmaking 
tasks  easier,  like  hem-markers,  trac¬ 
ing  wheels,  and  so  on. 

The  trouble  you  take  in  getting 
her  off  to  a  good  start  may  not 
show  up  in  your  salesbook  today, 
but  if  you  help  your  new  customer 
make  a  success  of  her  first  dress, 
she’ll  keep  coming  back  to  you  for 
each  dress  after  that,  and  you’ll 
have  made  a  permanent  customer 
by  your  investment  of  a  little  time 
and  a  lot  of  thought.  It’s  a  worth¬ 
while  investment  to  make! 


CHAP!  ER  NINE 

4^0^  tUe  BaieAcle/ik  Ut 

NOTIONS 


WHEN  your  customer  buys  a 
ten-cent  item,  and  you  ring 
up  a  lone  dime  on  your 
cash  register,  do  you  sometimes 
wish  you  were  in  another  depart¬ 
ment,  where  large  saleschecks  and 
fabulously  big  liooks  are  the  order 
of  the  day? 

Well,  a  chance  to  run  up  some 
impressive  saleschecks  is  coming 
your  way  at  last!  A  new  type  of 
customer  is  coming  into  your  de¬ 
partment,  and  if  you  do  a  good 
job  of  suggestion  selling,  you’ll 
find  her  ready  to  buy  so  many 
things  from  your  dressmakers’  sup¬ 
plies  counter  that  your  book  will 
run  pleasantly  high. 

*  *  * 

The  new  customer  I  have  in 
mind  is  one  who  has  been  causing 
a  stir  of  excitement  in  piece  goods 
and  pattern  departments— a  woman 
who  has  heretofore  bought  her 
clothes  ready-made,  but  who  is  tak¬ 
ing  up  home  sewing  as  a  means  of 


keeping  well  dressed  in  spite  of 
war’s  effect  on  her  budget. 

Families  in  fairly  comfortable 
circumstances,  you  see,  find  their 
spendable  income  shrinking,  al¬ 
though  their  actual  cash  income 
may  be  just  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year.  Their  taxes  are  much  higher, 
they’re  buying  Defense  Bonds, 
prices  have  gone  up— and  they 
don’t  want  to  change  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  if  they  can  help  it. 

That’s  how  it  happens  that 
women  who  used  to  patronize  the 
medium-priced  and  better  ready- 
to-wear  departments  of  your  store 
are  l>eginning  to  make  their  own 
clothes.  Many  of  them  have  done 
so  little  sewing  up  to  now  that 
they  haven’t  a  thing  in  the  line  of 
dressmaking  equipment  at  home, 
except  perhaps  a  sewing  machine, 
an  old  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  few 
spools  of  thread. 

When  this  customer  steps  up  to 
your  counter  to  have  you  match  a 


spool  of  thread  to  the  fabric  she 
has  just  bought,  you  have  a  chance 
to  make  that  ten-cent  thread  sale 
grow  into  the  sale  of  a  complete 
“trousseau”  of  dressmaking  equip¬ 
ment. 

Besides  this  new  customer,  some 
of  your  regular  home  sewing  cus¬ 
tomers  will  also  be  in  the  market 
now  for  dressmaking  equipment. 
Many  of  them  have  been  sewing 
for  years,  but  haven’t  ever  had  the 
money  to  buy  the  tools  they  w'anted 
for  the  job. 

In  such  families,  when  the  hus¬ 
band  got  a  defense  job  last  year, 
the  wife  traded  in  her  old  sewing 
machine  for  a  new  one.  She 
stopped  buying  the  very  cheapest 
fabric,  anti  began  buying  better 
materials  to  work  with.  Compared 
to  her  circumstances  a  year  or  two 
ago,  this  customer  is  “flush”,  and 
ready  to  buy  the  gadgets  and  con¬ 
veniences  she  couldn’t  afford  be¬ 
fore. 
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When  your  customer  comes  up  to  you  for  a  spool 
of  thread,  or  a  card  of  snap  fasteners,  you  naturally 
take  it  lor  granted  that  a  dress  or  coat  is  being  made, 
and  of  course  you  suggest  several  other  items  that  will 
l)e  needed  to  complete  the  garment— slide  fastener, 
buttons,  padding,  shields,  binding,  and  so  on.  But 
now  go  on  from  there! 

After  you  have  linished  selling  your  customer  the 
various  items  she  needs  to  finish  up  her  dress,  ask  her 
if  she  wouldn’t  like  to  see  your  assortment  of  dress¬ 
making  helps.  Few  women  will  refuse  an  invitation 
like:  “\Vould  you  care  to  see  some  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  making  home  sewing  easier?  I’d  like  to  show 
you  some  of  the  things  we  carry,  so  that  you  will  know 
where  to  find  them  if  you  want  to  buy  some  of  them.” 

As  you  show  each  item,  name  the  purpose  it  serves. 
For  instatice:  “Here  are  hem-markers  that  save  you 
a  lot  of  bending  and  stooping.  These  tracing-w'heels 
mark  the  details  of  the  pattern  right  on  your  fabric 
for  you.  Here  are  pinking  shears  for  hnishing  off  the 
edges  of  your  seams— and  small  pairs  of  scissors  for 
clipping  off  bits  of  thread.”  And  so  on. 


Be  a  Fashion  Adviser,  Too 

Besides  lielping  your  customers  assemble  the  equip¬ 
ment  she  needs  for  lier  home  sewing  work,  you  can 
also  lx;  of  help  to  her  from  the  fashion  angle.  You 
can  help  her  “create”  her  dress— or  whatever  garment 
she  may  be  making— by  helping  her  find  exactly  the 
right  buttons  or  buckle  to  trim  it  off. 

This  is  particularly  important  with  the  woman  who 
is  not  yet  an  experienced  dressmaker,  for  the  styles 
she  has  selected  for  her  first  attempts  are  probably 
extremely  simple. 

An  unusually  pretty  button  or  buckle  can  give  a 
touch  of  smartness  to  a  plain  dress  that  will  lift  it 
out  of  the  “home  made”  or  “first  attempt”  class.  So 
train  yourself  to  know  just  what  to  suggest  for  each 
fabric  or  type  of  dress! 

You  can  gain  skill  at  chcx)sing  trimmings  for  dresses 
if  you  do  a  bit  of  experimenting  with  your  own  tvard- 
robe.  Some  day,  take  large  and  small  {>earl  buttons, 
wooden  ones,  jeweled  types,  and  colored  l)one  buttons, 
and  try  each  one  in  turn  on  your  dress.  See  what 
happens  when  you  put  tex)  large  a  button  on  a  high 
neckline— or  too  small  a  button  at  the  IxAttom  of  a 
low  “V”!  Make  every  mistake  you  want  your  custom¬ 
ers  to  avoid,  in  your  little  experiment,  and  you’ll  be 
much  Ix-'tter  able  afterward  to  steer  women  away  from 
the  WTong  buttons  and  in  the  direction  of  the  right 
ones. 

You  can  get  a  good  deal  of  fashion  help,  too,  from 
three  other  sources:  The  ready-to-wear  displays  in 
your  store,  the  fashion  advertising  in  your  newspaper, 
and  especially  the  made-up  models  in  your  fabrics 
department.  Keep  in  touch  with  all  of  them! 

The  better  you  keep  yourself  informed  of  fashion 
trends,  the  more  helpful  you  can  be  to  your  customer. 
And  the  more  you  help  her  now,  while  she  is  still 
feeling  her  way  along  in  her  dressmaking,  the  more 
faithfully  she  will  return  to  you  for  things  she  needs 
from  your  department. 


,  7--  The  quality 

in  Lily  Sewing 
Thread  comes  from 
American  Cottons  used 
— a  quality  that  makes  for 
easier,  better  sewing — a  quality 
that  makes  selling  Lily  pro¬ 
ducts  profitable. 


THE  RED  CROSS  NEEDS 
A  MILLION  GARMENTS 
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Made-up  models,  pattern  sketches,  a  general  air  of  smartness  and 
excellent  light  in  the  fabrics  section  at  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Date  Set  for  National  Crochet  Week 


The  Sixth  Annual  Nation- 
Wide  Oochct  Contest  for  this 
year  will  lx;  launched  with 
National  Crochet  Week,  .April -25- 
May  2.  It  was  announced  by  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  sj>on- 
sors  of  the  Week  and  the  contest. 
“Retailer's”  says  the  announcement 
“will  thus  l>e  offered  an  even  greater 
impetus  for  further  profit  from  the 
Crcxrhet  Contest  than  ever  before  in 
this  successful  promotion  for  Art 
Needlework  Departments  which  has 
consistently  marked  up  unusual 
■  sales  increases  for  ihe  stores  ^huit 
have  suppoMed'it. 

“Under  the  sponsorship  of'  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau  of 
New  York,  National  Crochet  Week, 
the  first  such  event  ever  held,  will 
publicize  the  Sixth  .Annual  year¬ 
long  crochet  competition  to  crochet 
enthusiasts  throughout  the  country, 
and  offer  retailers  an  op|X)rtunity 
for  capitalizing  on  this  crochet  pro¬ 
motion.  In  addition.  National 
Crochet  Week  will  offer  retailers  an 
im{x)rtant  opportunity  to  extend 
their  spring  Art  Needlework  sales 
by  focusing  national  attention  on 
crochet  activity. 

“Testifying  to  the  sales  value  of 
the  Nation-Wide  Crochet  Contest, 
last  year’s  event  attracted  400,000 
participants  and  sold  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of  crochet  mate¬ 
rials.  It  is  expected  that  in  1942 
more  than  half  a  million  women 
will  submit  entries  in  the  Contest, 
and  that  art  needlework  sales  real¬ 
ized  through  the  Crochet  Contest 


will  top  the  million  dollar  figure. 

“Two  retail  store  competitions 
have  been  developed  by  the  sjxtn- 
sors  of  the  Week  to  help  retailers 
realize  sales  from  the  promotion. 
Three  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  will  be  offered  in  each  Con¬ 
test.  One,  a  window  display  contest 
will  offer  first  prize  of  $100  and 
second  prize  of  $50  to  display  de¬ 
partment  managers  of  stores  install¬ 
ing  during  the  Week  the  best 
crochet  windows  featuring  crochet 
materials  and  selling  the  Crochet 


Contest.  Awards  will  be  made  in 
two  classes:  larger  store  group  and 
smaller  store  group.  The  second 
retail  competition,  an  important 
innovation,  will  offer  cash  prizes  of 
$300  to  the  salesgirls  in  stores  en¬ 
rolling  the  largest  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  Nation-VV^ide  Crochet 
Contest,  during  the  week  of  .April 
25  through  May  2.  Enrollment 
blanks  will  be  supplied  free  of 
charge,  in  cpiantities  desired,  by  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau. 

"Hard-selling,  attractive  display 
material  will  also  be  made  available 
to  retailers,  free  of  charge,  by  the 
Needlecraft  Bureau.” 


stores  ^hifh  •  “  T  . 
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Fashion  Is  Your  Business 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


rectly  in  front  of  the  counter,  with 
a  card  on  which  the  whole  story  of 
pattern,  fabric,  trimmings  and  fash¬ 
ion  points  is  written  out. 

One  way  to  bring  fabric  and 
mtxlel  together  without  blocking 
traffic  is  to  use  miniature  nuxlels. 
These  can  be  placed  on  an  aisle 
table,  on  which  is  also  placed  the 
fabric  range  that  is  to  be  highlight¬ 
ed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it’s 
almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  details  of  either  pattern  or  fab¬ 
ric  on  so  small  a  scale,  there  is  a 
special  fascination  for  women  in 
doll-size  models  that  makes  them 
well  worth  considering. 

Fashion  show,  made-up  model, 
and  miniature,  all  help  the  home 
sewer  visualize  the  dress  she  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make.  There  is  one  popular 
type  of  display,  however,  that  helps 


her  very  little,  and  it  would  seem 
wise  for  stores  to  play  it  down  for 
the  time  lx;ing.  I  mean  the 
“abstract”  idea— the  fabric  window 
that  shows  only  lengths  of  fabric, 
with  perhaps  a  giant  pair  of  shears 
to  indicate  dressmaking  activity. 
That’s  fine  for  the  experienced  sew¬ 
er,  but  it  isn’t  of  much  help  to  the 
woman  who’s  still  new  at  the  game! 

If  you  want  to  do  a  fabric  win¬ 
dow  and  haven’t  just  the  right 
made-up  models  to  set  it  off,  why 
not  put  a  few  manikins  into  the 
display,  drape  the  fabric  around 
them,  pin  on  a  bit  of  neckwear, 
and  help  your  customer  visualize  a 
dress?  .A  little  showmanship,  a  lit¬ 
tle  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  with  fabric,  and  yotir  new 
home  sewing  customer  will  see  the 
possibilities  in  your  merchandise! 
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IT’S  TOUR  MOTR 

Mr.  Retailer 


The  war  is  causing  many  changes  in  merchandise 
and  merchandising.  There  are  problems  to  tax  the 
skill  of  the  smartest  retailer.  Many  items,  once  big 

i 

volume  producers,  are  no  longer  available.  Others 
are  curtailed.  Then,  there  are  some  that  are  fast 
growing  in  importance;  rapidly  becoming  signifi¬ 
cant  volume  producers. 

With  sales  opportunities  changing  from  one 
department  to  another,  the  shifting  spotlight 
sharply  focuses  itself  on  buttons  and  reveals  a  most 
welcome  volume  potential  that  no  thinking  re¬ 
tailer  can  ignore. 

Home  sewing  has  already  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  its  upward  surge  has  only  started. 
With  the  Government  urging  a  minimum  yardage 


in  garments,  buttons  add  the  vital  style  spark  that 
women  want. 

Patriotically,  women  are  searching  among  their 
last  year’s  clothes  and  selecting  many  to  refurbish. 
New  buttons  are  frequently  the  answer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  replace  the  lost  volume  of 
waning  departments  by  building  around  timely  op¬ 
portunities.  Yes,  this  is  the  time  to  put  your  button 
department  under  severe  examination,  and  decide 
if  it  is  big  enough  and  really  in  tune  with  the  times. 

Last  year’s  policies  don’t  work  today.  A  de¬ 
partment  store  is  a  merchandising  chess  game 
and  the  pawns  are  moving  mighty  fast  right  now. 
Lead  your  city  in  the  departments  that  have  1942 
vitality  and  life. 


Button  Specialists  since  1877 


B.  BITHESTHIL  &  CO. _ 
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Rayon,  discovered  in  a  chemist’s  laboratory  and  dedicated  or  in  the  fabric  if  you  “sew  your  own.” 
to  beautiful  dresses,  requires  a  woman’s  care.  Of  equal  importance  is  care,  because  care  insures  Iok- 

Many  rayons  can  be  washed  if  treated  with  a  light  hand.  wear.  For  summer,  clothes  care  means  washing  care. 
Washable  rayon  should  be  dipped  in  warm  suds  (never  soaked),  Mallinson  distributes  an  important  group  of  washable  t 

rinsed  in  tepid  water,  rolled  loosely  in  a  towel  to  absorb  mois-  rics  available  in  dresses  or  by  the  yard.  Our  newest  succes 


ture,  then  smoothed  while  still  damp  with  a  moderate  iron. 
In  these  times,  insist  on  quality— quality  in  the  dress, 


Bermuda  Cloth*,  in  African  inspired  prints 
washable  .  .  .  economical. 


.  cool. 

•Reg.  T;^; 


1  J.  Fabrics  Corporation 
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119  WEST  40th  street,  new  YORK  CITY  •  CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Victory  Gardens  Figure 

in  Store  Promotions 


SPURRED  on  by  the  Victort'  Garden  Program, 
two  or  even  more  vegetable  gardens  this  summer 
are  going  to  grow  where  only  one  or  none  grew 
before.  Millions  of  people  (it  is  estimated  at  this 
time  five  million  or  more)  are  getting  ready  to  adopt 
gardening  as  a  national  pastime  to  replace  leisure 
hour  pursuits  denied  them  by  the  war  effort. 

large  number  of  these  garden  fans  will  be  re¬ 
cruited,  it  is  believed,  from  the  ranks  of  the  nation’s 
golfers  who  for  one  reason  or  another  this  year  will 
forego  their  usual  .Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
rounds. 

The  rubber  situation  and  the  need  to  conserve  gaso¬ 
line  will  mean  that  thousands  of  those  who  ordinarily 
spent  Sundays  and  vacation  periods  on  the  road  will 
perforce  turn  to  hoeing  and  weeding  in  their  gardens. 

If  the  response  of  present  day  Americans  equals  that 
of  the  last  war  when  the  call  came  for  civilian  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  food  conservation  program,  most  sub¬ 
urbanites  will  have  some  sort  of  garden,  while  even 
the  city  dwellers  will  utilize  whatever  ground  space 
may  be  available  for  growing  vegetables. 

In  1917  it  will  be  recalled  many  patriotic  city 
dwelling  citizens,  having  no  other  ground  space, 
plowed  under  lawns  and  planted  vegetable  seeds. 

Retail  stores  throughout  the  country  recognize  that 
gardening  this  summer  will  be  undertaken  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  mood.  They  know  that  this  means  that  besides 
seeds  and  fertilizers  gardeners  will  need  a  lot  of  things 
they  do  not  now  have.  Garden  equipment  of  all  kinds 
will  be  in  demand,  including  garden  hose,  rakes, 
spades,  insecticides,  etc. 

.\n  important  item,  of  course,  will  be  appropriate 
clothes.  The  ladies,  no  doubt,  will  approach  this  ex¬ 
perience,  which  to  many  will  be  entirely  new,  with 
the  idea  that  they  must  have  proper  wearing  apparel 
for  comfort  as  well  as  style.  They  will  want  attire 
they  have  not  yet  felt  the  need  for  in  the  kitchen  for 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Mother-and-daughter  frrxks  displayed  in  Gimbel’s, 
New  York,  fashion  show  built  around  the  Victory 
Garden  theme. 
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Governor  Bricker  of  Ohio  to  Be 
Credit  Convention  Keynoter 

There’s  never  been  a  time  more  full  of  problems 
for  credit  men.  The  place  to  take  them  will  be  the 
Mid-Year  Credit  Convention,  May  6-8,  in  Cincinnati 


IN  view  of  the  impending  threat 
of  further  retail  credit  selling 
restrictions,  and  the  far-reaching 
influence  this  development  may  ex¬ 
ert  on  general  store  operations, 
leading  retail  credit  managers  be¬ 
lieve  their  coming  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention  at  the  Hotel  Gibson  in 
Cincinnati— May  6-8— will  prove  the 
most  important  gathering  the  Cred¬ 
it  Management  Division  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  has  ever  held. 

The  credit  problem  now  has 
store  wide  implications,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  it  is  expected  that 
store  executives  other  than  credit 
officials,  will  deem  it  advisable  to 
attend  this  convention— at  which 
Governor  John  W.  Bricker  of  Ohio 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker. 

Regulation  “W” 

Woodlief  Thomas,  an  economist 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
Washington  will  talk  on  “Regula¬ 
tion  ‘W’  and  Inflation”,  and  also 
on  what’s  ahead  under  this  par¬ 
ticular  ruling.  Howard  Godfrey, 
of  J.  L.  -Hudson  Co.,  will  outline 
the  various  conferences  held  to  date 
between  the  N.R.D.G..\.  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

timely  talk  of  immense  inter¬ 
est  to  all  students  of  credit  opera¬ 


tions  in  a  war  economy,  will  be 
that  of  Gregor  Ziemer,  author  of 
“Education  for  Death”.  Mr.  Zie- 
mer’s  subject  will  be  “Consumer 
Credit  in  the  German  Economy.” 

'Fhe  various  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  retail  field  during  this  ab¬ 
normal  period  will  be  covered  by 
prominent  members  of  the  retail 
trade,  who  will  discuss  “Retailing 
in  Wartime.” 

The  ten-year  trend  of  retail  credit 
sales  in  the  department  store  field, 
with  special  reference  to  this  pro¬ 
tracted  record  as  it  relates  to 
“Regulation  W”  will  be  treated, 
at  length,  by  Edward  F.  Higgins,  of 
.Allied  Stores  Corporation.  Don 
Smith,  of  Henry  \Iorgan  &  Co., 
Montreal,  will  speak  on  the  effect 
of  the  Canadian  credit  regulations 
so  far,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
oj)en  charge  accounts. 

There  will  be  a  talk  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  credit  selling  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Among  these  after-the- 
war  issues  will  be  the  expected  tre¬ 
mendous  housing  development  that 
will  surely  follow  the  peace  settle 
ment.  In  this  developmetit  credit 
will  play  a  major  role. 

The  importance  of  maintaitting 
a  strong  credit  bureau  reporting 
structure  w’ill  be  the  subject  of  a 


paj>er  by  A1  Koelling,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Credit  Bureaus  of  Indiana. 
This  need  coticerns  both  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war  and  the  post  war 
period. 

Reporting  Procedures 

'Fhe  question  of  keeping  more 
account  statistics  w'ill  receive  spec¬ 
ial  attention  at  the  Convention, 
with  L.  G.  .Andrews,  Controller  of 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  “Statistical  Yard¬ 
sticks  for  Retail  Credit.” 

Ray  C^ook,  .Assistant  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  of  Ed.  Schuster  8:  Co.,  Inc., 
will  discuss  types  of  reports  the 
credit  department  should  furnish 
to  management.  B.  Edmunds,  of 
Stone-Thomas,  will  speak  on  “Ex¬ 
tending  Credit  in  Industrial  Cen¬ 
ters”,  and  Dr.  .Albert  Haring,  of 
Indiana  University,  will  discuss 
the  “Trend  in  State  Credit  Legis¬ 
lation.” 

Public  relations  with  respect  to 
retail  credit  will  be  ably  covered  by 
Dr.  Morris  Xeifeld,  of  the  Bene¬ 
ficial  Management  Corporation. 
.Another  subject  that  w'ill  come  in 
for  much  discussion  concerns 
changes  in  credit  standards  in 
those  industrial  areas  where  pro¬ 
duction  workers  hate  become  more 
prosperous. 


Here  Are  Some  of  the  Speakers  and  Subjects: 


The  War  and  Retail  Business 

Governor  John  IF.  Bricker  of  Ohio 

Consumer  Credit  in  German  Economy 

Gregor  Ziemer,  Author  of  Education  for  Death 

Retailing  in  Wartime 

Speakers  to  be  announced. 

The  War  and  Consumer  Credit 

Dr.  IT.  IT.  Hewitt,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Regulation  W  and  Inflation 

Woodlief  Thomas,  Fed.  Res.  System,  Washington 


Report  of  NRDG.A  Regulation  W  Committee 
In>i7ig  Fox,  Counsel  XRDGA 

Ten  Year  Trend  of  Retail  Credit  Sales 

F.  F.  Higgins,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  Xeri’  York 

The  Canadian  Credit  Regulations 

Don  Smith,  Henry  Morgan  ir  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

The  Soldiers’  .\nd  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  .Act 
.4.  X.  Hamilton,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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<  SO-  minute 

'in  color, 

descriptive 
3  „  «tll  AsW  lof  •  ('«' 

.k«n  YOU 


ou  mean 


Yep  —  and  we  don’t  mean  you're  going  to  keep  your  pretty  little  noses  to  the 
grindstone.  Take  those  two  girls  with  COU)  &  COMPANY,  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  They  turn  out  all  the  charge  bills  every  30  days.  No  more  month- 
end  peaks  for  them  —  no  expensive  repetitive  work.  Since  they've  adopted 
CYCLE  BILLING,  all  posting  media  are  attached  to  their  new  SIMPLIFIED 
(non-de$eriptive)  BILLS.  Their  transcript  ledger  cards  for  the  Customer  History 
Record  are  machine  posted  automatically  as  a  BY-PRODLCT  of  their  billing 
operation.  What's  more,  COLD  &  COMPANY'S  customers  like  the  new  system 
better  because  they  get  back  their  original  sales  check  whenever  their  bill  is 
presented. 

You  see,  the  new  fire-protected  UNIFIED  CREDIT  RECORD  holds  all  posting 
mi^dia  until  billing  is  actually  done.  And  all  AUTHORIZATION  and  COLLEC¬ 
TION  WORK  is  done  from  this  same  record  —  permitting  lowest  cost  100% 
control  over  these  functions.  Need  we  add  that  COLD  &  COMPANY,  itself, 
joins  these  two  girls,  and  their  customers,  in  touting  CYCLE  BILLING? 

Now,  if  you'd  like  to  get  the  full  farts  about  this  system,  presented  in  clear, 
concise  terms,  drop  us  a  card  for  a  copy  of  our  "Management  Controller" 
#622,  describing  this  retail  billing  plan.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


The  Unified  Credit  Record  replace*  •eparate 
Application  for  Credit  File**  Primary  Credit 
Authorisation  Index,  Account*  ReceiTable  Led¬ 
ger*,  and  Collection  Record. 


Modern  inside  and  out!  Gold 
•trike  the  modern  note  in  cye-j 
tcrnal  operating  sYstems. 


R^mmcTon  rard  me 
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U.  S.  Retail  Credit  Survey— 1941 

Malcolm  Merriam,  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Wash. 

Cost  of  Living  Bonus  Plan 

J.  Waterfall,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne 

Trend  in  State  Credit  Legislation 

Dr.  Albert  Haring,  Indiana  University 

Chicago  Expense  Study 

J.  D.  Kemper,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago 

Cleveland  Expense  Study 

Clyde  Kortz,  The  Higbee  Co.,  Clei’eland 

Ohio  State  University  Expense  Study 
J.  R.  Roller,  Wesco  Co.,  Chicago 

Statistical  Yardsticks  of  Retail  Credit 

L.  G.  Andrews,  Controller,  Strawbridge  ir 
Clothier,  Phila. 

Credit  Operating  Reports  lo  Management 
Ray  Cook,  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee 


Public  Relations  in  Retail  Credit 

Dr.  Morris  Neifeld,  Beneficial  Mgt.  Corp.  Newark 

Extending  Credit  in  Industrial  Cities 
B.  Edmunds,  Stone-Thomas,  Wheeling 

Consumer  Credit  Looks  Ahead 

Sig  Weiskerz,  The  Union  Co.,  Columbus 

Maintaining  Credit  Reporting  Structure 

.41  Koelling,  Assoc.  Credit  Bureaus  of  Indiana 

Prospects  in  Durable  Goods  Credit 

.irthur  Fertig,  Consultant,  New  York  City 

Latest  Accounts  Receivable  Developments 
Charles  Morse,  Remington  Rand,  Buffalo 

Retail  Credit  Manuals 

Earle  Harrison,  Marshall  Field,  Chicago 

Training  Credit  Employees 

J.  H.  Fairclough,  .Allied  Stores  Corp., 

New  York  City 


RETAIL  CREDIT  by  Norris  A. 
Brisco,  Ph.  D.  and  Rudolph 
Severa,  LL.B.  Prentice- 
Hall.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
1942;  631  pp.;  S5.35. 

OR  many  years  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  dearth  of  textbook 
literature  in  the  field  of  retail  cred¬ 
it.  For  this  reason,  a  newly  pub¬ 
lished  b(M)k  on  the  subject  Retail 
Credit  by  Dean  Brisco  and  Ru¬ 
dolph  M.  Severa,  is  welcomed. 

Retail  Credit  is  a  discussion  of 
what  its  title  implies— the  entire 
field  of  retail  credit— as  it  appears 
in  the  retail  store,  small  and  large, 
department  and  chain,  specialty 
shop,  mail-order  house,  as  it  has 


been  taken  over  to  some  extent  by 
banks,  personal  loan  and  small 
loan  companies.  Many  of  the  top¬ 
ics  developed  and  discussed,  how¬ 
ever,  have  direct  application  to  the 
department  store  and  as  such  will 
interest  the  department  store  credit 
profession.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  chapters  dealing  with  store 
organization,  organization  of  the 
credit  department  in  particular 
(whether  it  is  to  be  along  division¬ 
al  or  functional  lines) ,  the  charge 
account,  the  installment  account, 
the  entire  credit  procedure  (run¬ 
ning  the  gamut  from  application 
through  authorization  to  collec¬ 
tion)  . 

The  authors  discuss  the  place  of 


the  credit  bureau  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  the  type  of  reports  that  can 
be  secured  from  them  and  the  uses 
to  which  such  reports  are  put.  Of 
additional  interest  are  the  sections 
on  mercantile  agencies.  Much 
space  is  devoted  to  the  salescheck 
procedure.  This  is  understandable 
for  the  salescheck  seems  to  be  the 
[>ivot  upon  which  credit  control 
ttirns.  Particularly  meaty  chapters 
are  those  on  svhich  the  various 
types  of  credit  problems  and  con¬ 
tracts  are  analyzed.  — R.  R. 

Defense  Stamps  Promotion 

Millions  of  red,  white  and 
blue  signs  and  stickers  urg¬ 
ing  the  customer  to  “Take  part  of 
your  change  in  Defense  Stamps” 
have  been  printed  by  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  and  are 
being  distributed  among  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  .\merica  to  be  placed  con¬ 
spicuously  so  as  to  compel  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  point  of  sale.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  the  cfxjperation  of  four¬ 
teen  of  the  large  national  retail 
associations  in  distributing  the 
signs  and  stickers. 

Said  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  H.  Morgenthau,  Jr.; 

“This  splendid  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  w'ho  are  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  these  signs  at 
their  own  expense  is  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  program  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  Defense  Stamps 
through  the  nation’s  retailers.” 


N.R.D.G.  A.  Retailers 

Meet  in  Chicago  in  June 

TA IVISION  and  group  managers  are  now  at 
work  preparing  the  general  and  technical 
sessions  for  the  coming  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  Mid-Year  Convention,  scheduled  this 
year  for  June  15th  to  18th,  at  the  Palmer  House, 
in  Chicago. 

Full  details  with  respect  to  convention  subjects 
and  speakers  will  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  THE 
BULLETIN.  Participating  groups  will  include 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Management, 
Personnel,  Traffic  and  Delivery. 
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PROLONG  THE  LIFE  OF 
YOUR  BURROUGHS  MACHINES 

WITH  BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL  SERVICE 


Today  it  is  vitally  important  that  all  users  of 
figuring  and  accounting  equipment  make 
their  machines  last  as  long  as  possible. 

The  accessibility  of  experienced  Burroughs 
service  men  .  .  .  the  quality  of  their  work 
.  .  .  their  eagerness  to  do  a  good  job  ...  all 
are  major  factors  in  helping  Burroughs  users 
to  keep  their  machines  in  uninterrupted 
operation  —  get  more  and  better  work  out  of 
them — and  greatly  prolong  their  life. 

For  complete  information,  telephone  your 
local  Burroughs  office,  or  write  direct  to — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN' 


In  addition  to  mechanical  service.  Burroughs  also  offers 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  its  Systems  and  Installation 
staff,  which  is  often  able  to  suggest  operating  short-cuts 
that  save  time,  as  well  as  to  show  how  related  records 
and  vital  statistics  may  be  obtained  as  a  by-product. 


BURROUGHS  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 
PROVIDES  THESE  ADVANTAGES 

^  Burroughs  mechanical  service  is 
rendered  by  factory-controlled, 
factory-trained,  salaried  repre¬ 
sentatives  whose  service  work 
is  guaranteed  by  Burroughs. 

2  Every  Burroughs  service  point 
has  genuine  Burroughs  parts 
to  meet  any  service  need. 

^  Burroughs  service  is  national, 
conveniently  located  to  give 
prompt  attention  to  every  call. 

^  All  Burroughs  service  men  are 
promptly  and  fully  informed 
about  every  improvement  in 
service,  every  new  feature  and 
every  mechanical  change. 


Burroughs 

FIGURING,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES  SPEED  WAR  WORK 
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LAMP  PRODUCTION 

if  PRODUCriOX  OF  portable 
lamps  and  shades  between  March 
24th  and  April  $0th  is  restricted  by 
W.P.B.  order  to  70%  of  each  manu¬ 
facturer’s  production  in  1910;  be¬ 
ginning  May  1,  production  is 
limited  to  60%  of  1910  output. 
The  order  also  restricts  the  amount 
of  metal  that  may  go  into  lamps. 

PIECE  GOODS 

it  A  TEMPORARY  &i-day  price 
regulation  setting  maximum  prices, 
other  than  retail,  at  levels  no  higher 
than  those  prevailing  between 
March  7  and  March  11  was  issued 
by  O.P..4.  on  March  13.  While  the 
O.P.A.  action  does  not  apply  to 
sales  at  retail,  O.P.A.  commented 
that  the  order  should  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  rises  in  the  price  of  many 
items  made  from  finished  piece 
goods. 

Finished  piece  goods  affected  are 
defined  as  those  made  of  cotton  or 
rayon  or  mixtures  thereof,  more 
than  12  inches  in  width,  bleached, 
dyed,  printed,  mercerized  or  other¬ 
wise  finished  or  processed  and 
woven  from  yarn  composed  in  the 
amount  of  90%  or  more  by  weight 
of  either  cotton  fibre  or  chemically 
processed  yarn  or  fibre  made  from 
cellulose  or  with  a  cellulose  base, 
or  of  any  mixture  thereof. 

RUBBER  YARN 
ELASTIC  THREAD 

it  STOCKS  OF  rubber  yarns  and 
elastic  threads  were  frozen  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  mills 
by  a  temporary  conservation  order 
of  W.P.B.  effective  for  thirty  days 
beginning  March  29.  On  or  before 
May  1  regulations  will  be  put  into 
effect  to  restrict  use  of  rubber  yarns 
and  elastic  threads  to  military  and 
essential  civilian  requirements. 

PAPER 

if  PAPER  WHOLESALERS  have 
been  requested  by  O.P.A.  to  sign 
individual  wholesale  markup  agree¬ 
ments  for  numerous  fine  and  coarse 
paper  descriptions.  Maximum  mark¬ 
ups  are  expressed  in  percentages 
based  on  manufacturers’  prices, 
and  cover  a  wide  variety  of  items, 
including  bond  and  ledger  papers, 
plain  and  fancy  cover  papers,  bris- 
tols  and  book  papers. 


Retail  Priee  Ceilings  Set 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


New  Typewriters— (cont’d) 
the  Army  or  the  Navy,  and  dated 
after  March  16. 

Dealers  may  sell  new  machines, 
beginning  .\pril  13,  to  persons  and 
agencies  presenting  purchase  certi- 
licates  from  a  rationing  Itoard. 

Unrestricted  rental  of  new  por¬ 
tables  is  permitted.  Rental  of  new 
non-portable  machines  remains 
banned. 

Maximum  prices  are  fixed  for 
sales  of  new  typewriters  by  OP.Vs 
Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  15,  effective  from  March 
30  to  May  28.  (Typewriter  sales, 
subject  to  rationing  regulations, 
are  permitted  after  April  13.) 

Retail  Prices: 

.Are  to  lie  not  higher  than  those 
quoted  in  manufacturer’s  suggest¬ 
ed  retail  price  lists  as  of  March  5 
for  a  typewriter  of  the  same  make 
and  model. 

Wholesale  Prices: 

Also  fixed  at  March  5  level. 

Price  Posting: 

Retail  dealers  in  new  typewriters 
must  post  conspicuously  a  legible  no¬ 
tice  setting  forth  make,  model  num¬ 
ber  and  maximum  price  under  regula¬ 
tion  of  every  model  of  new  typewriter 
offered  for  sale. 

Practices  Prohibited: 

To  prevent  evasion  of  regulations 
the  same  rules  concerning  discounts, 
allowances,  credit  charges,  etc.,  are 
promulgated  as  in  the  case  of  V^acuum 
Cleaners  and  Refrigerators  (described 
above),  the  applicable  date  in  the  case 
of  new  typewriters  being  March  5. 

Records  and  Reports: 

.\  record  of  each  sale  of  a  new  type¬ 
writer  must  be  kept  by  the  dealer  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year, 
beginning  March  13,  for  O.P.A.  in¬ 
spection.  Record  must  include  tlate 
f)f  sale,  name  and  atldress  of  pur¬ 
chaser,  make,  model,  serial  number  or 
other  designation,  price  received,  tlis- 
count  and  trade-in  allowances  given, 
and  model,  serial  number  or  other 
designation  of  each  typewriter  traded 
in. 

Used  Typewriters 

Maximum  prices  for  sale  and 
rental  of  used  typewriters  were 
fixed  by  OPA’s  Temporary  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  9,  effec¬ 
tive  from  March  13  to  May  11. 
(Used  typewriter  sales,  subject  to 


rationing  regulations,  are  jx-rmit- 
ted  after  April  13.) 

Retail  Prices: 

For  sale  and  rental  are  to  be  not 
higher  than  tho.se  (juoted  or  in 
effect  on  March  5  for  a  typewriter 
of  the  same  make,  model,  manufac¬ 
turers  trade-in  allowance  category 
and  condition. 

Wholesale  Prices: 

■Arc  als«)  fixed  at  March  5  level. 

Price  Posting: 

Every  retail  dealer  in  used  type¬ 
writers  is  required  to  post  specified 
portions  of  the  text  of  the  regulation 
and  a  scale  of  rental  prices. 

Practices  Prohibited: 

To  prevent  evasion  of  regulations, 
the  same  rules  concerning  discounts, 
allowances,  credit  charges,  etc.,  are 
promulgated  as  in  the  case  of  A'acuuin 
Cleaners  and  Refrigerators  (described 
above)  the  applicable  date  in  the  case 
of  used  typewriters  being  March  5. 
.Also  specifically  prohibited  is  the  rep¬ 
resenting  of  typewriters  in  “rough”  or 
“as  is”  condition  as  reconditioned  or 
rebuilt,  or  rec«)nditioned  typewriters 
as  rebuilt,  or  rebuilt  typewriters  as 
new.  Definitions  of  these  terms  are 
contained  in  the  schedule. 

Records  and  Reports: 

The  same  records  are  retpiired  to  be 
kept  as  in  the  case  of  New  Typewriters 
(described  above). 

Rationing: 

For  the  acejuisition  of  stocks  of 
used  typewriters  by  dealers  the 
same  regulations  apply  as  for  New 
Typewriters  (seepage  17). 

Dealers  may  sell  used  machines, 
beginning  .April  13.  to  persons  and 
agencies  presenting  purchase  certi¬ 
ficates  from  a  rationing  board. 

Unrestricted  rental  of  used  tyjre- 
writers,  both  jjor table  and  non-por¬ 
table.  is  permitted. 

Washiny^  ironiny 
3iaehines 

Maximum  prices  were  fixed  for 
sale  of  domestic  washing  machines 
and  ironing  machines  by  OPA’s 
Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  12,  effective  from  March 
30th  to  May  28th. 

Prices: 

Are  fixed  at  all  levels  to  be  not 
higher  than  the  highest  price  for 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Defense  SavingsJ^av-Roll  Allotment  Plan 


voluntary  helps  workers  provide  for  tlie  future 

pay-roll  i  , 

, ,  .  '  neiPS  build  future  buying  power 

allotment 

plan  helps  defend  America  today 


How  big  does  a  company  have  to  he?  From 
three  employees  on  up.  Size  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  works 
equally  well  in  stores,  schools,  publishing  houses,  factories,  or 
banks.  This  whole  idea  of  pay-roll  allotment  has  been  evolved 
by  businessmen  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
Each  organization  adopts  its  own  simple,  e£Bcient  application 
of  the  idea  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  its  own  set-up 

No  chore  at  all*  The  system  is  so  simple  that  A.  T.  &  T. 
uses  exactly  the  same  easy  card  system  that  is  being  used  by 
hundreds  of  companies  having  fewer  than  2S  employees!  It  is 
simple  enough  to  be  handled  by  a  check-mark  on  a  card  each 


This  is  no  charity  plea.  It  is  a  sound  business  proposition  that 
vitally  concerns  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  your  company, 
your  employees,  and  yourself. 

During  the  post-war  period  of  readjustment,  you  may  he  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  turning  employees  out  into  a 
confused  and  cheerless  world.  But  you,  as  an  employer,  can  do 
something  now  to  help  shape  the  destinies  of  your  people. 
Scores  of  business  heads  have  adopted  the  Voluntary  Pay-roll 
Allotment  Plan  as  a  simple  and  easy  way  for  every  woiiter  in 
the  land  to  start  a  systematic  and  continuous  Defense  Bond 
savings  program. 

Many  benefits  .  .  .  present  and  future*  It  is 

more  than  a  sensible  step  toward  reducing  the  ranks  of  the 
post-war  needy.  It  will  help  spread  financial  participation  in 
National  Defense  among  all  of  America’s  wage  earners. 

The  widespread  use  of  this  plan  will  materially  retard  infla* 
tion.  It  will  “store”  part  of  our  pyramiding  national  income 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  as  fast  as  it’s  earned,  increasing 
the  demand  for  our  diminishing  supply  of  consumer  goods. 


pay  day. 

Plenty  of  help  available*  Although  this  is  your  plan 
when  you  put  it  into  effect,  the  Treasury  Department  is  ready 
and  willing  to  give  you  all  kinds  of  help.  Local  civilian  com¬ 
mittees  in  48  States  are  set  up  to  have  experienced  men  work 
with  you  just  as  much  as  you  want  them  to,  and  no  more. 

Truly,  about  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  indicate  your  willingness 
to  get  your  organization  started.  We  will  supply  most  of  the 
necessary  materiaL  and  no  end  of  help. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  a  closer  look*  Sending  in 
the  coupon  in  no  way  obligates  you  to  install  the  Plan.  It  will 
simply  give  you  a  chance  to  scrutinize  the  available  material  and 
see  what  other  companies  are  already  doing.  It  will  bring  you 
samples  of  literature  explaining  the  benefits  to  employees  and 
describing  the  various  denominations  of  Defense  Savings  Bonds 
that  can  be  purchased  through  the  Plan. 

Sending  the  coupon  does  nothing  more  than  signify  that  you 
are  anxious  to  do  something  to  help  keep  your  people  off  relief 
when  defense  production  sloughs  off;  something  to  enable  all 


wage  earners  to  participate  in  financing  Defense;  something  to 
^  provide  tomorrow’s  buying  power  for  your  prod- 

ucts;  something  to  get  money  right  now  for  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  and  ships. 

France  left  it  to  “hit-or^miss”  .  .  ,  and  missed. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  act!  Mail  the  coupon 
or  write  Treasury  Department,  Section  A,  709 
Twelfth  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


And  don’t  overlook  the  immediate  benefit  .  .  .  money  for 
defense  materials,  quickly,  contr  lously,  willingly. 

Let*s  do  it  the  American  wayt  America’s  talent  for 
working  out  emergency  problems,  democratically,  is  being 
tested  today.  As  always,  we  will  work  it  out,  without  pressure 
or  coercion  ...  in  that  old  American  way;  each  businessman 
strengthening  his  mm,  house ;  not  waiting  for  his  neighbor  to  do 
it  That  custom  has,  throughout  history,  enabled  America  to 
get  things  done  of  its  own  free  will. 

In  emergencies^  America  doesn*t  do  things 

**hit‘Or‘miss.**  We  would  get  there  eventually  if  we 
just  left  it  to  everybody’s  whim  to  buy  Defense  Bonds  when  they 
thought  of  it.  But  we’re  a  nation  of  businessmen  who  under¬ 
stand  that  the  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is  to  systematize  the  oper¬ 
ation.  That  is  why  so  many  employers  are  getting  back  of  this 
Voluntary  Savings  Plan. 

Like  most  efficient  systems,  it  is  amazingly  simple.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  offer  your  employees  the  convenience  of  having 
a  fixed  sum  allotted,  from  each  pay  envelope,  to  the  purchase  of 
Defense  Bonds.  The  employer  holds  these  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  and  delivers  a  Bond  to  the  employee  each  time 
his  allotments  accumulate  to  a  sufficient  amount. 

Each  employee  who  chooses  to  start  this  savings  plan  decides 
for  himself  the  denomination  of  the  Bonds  to  be  purchased  and 
the  amount  to  be  allotted  from  his  wages  each  pay  day. 


f.itcc  •  no 


Treasury  Department,  Section  A, 

709  Twelfth  St.  NW.,  Washinaton,  D.  C. 


Pleaae  aend  me  the  free  kit  of  material  beins  used  by 
rompaniea  that  have  installed  the  Voluntary  Defense 
Sarinas  Pay-Roll  Allotment  Plan. 


April,  1942 
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By  Edward  S.  Hoyt 


Spotlight  Is  Focused  on  Cotton  Week 


I'r  is  a  well  recognized  fact, 
among  informed  students  of 
the  current  textile  situation, 
that  cottons  now  enjoy,  and  will 
probably  continue  in  great  measure 
to  hold,  the  strongest  statistical 
position  of  the  entire  fabric  family. 

And  it  is  with  this  fact  in  mind 
that  the  sponsors  of  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Week  (May  15-23)  are  urging 
retailers  to  stress  “cotton’s  natural 
and  direct  relationship  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  conservation  aims.” 

It  is  pointed  out  that  cotton  will 
be  stepping  into  many  new  roles 
because,  under  war  restrictions, 
other  textiles  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  both  military  and  civilian 
demands.  Consumers,  it  is  argued, 
will  often  turn  to  cotton  to  con¬ 
serve  their  supply  of  many  items 
made  of  scarcer  materials. 

.As  suggested  by  this  year’s  theme 
—“Cotton  Freshness  for  Fighting 
Trim”— cotton  men  are  also  trying 
to  get  retailers  to  emphasize  the 


Divided  skirt  cotton  dress— type 
for  basic  work  clothes  stock. 


washability  feature  of  cotton.  It 
is,  they  think,  probably  cotton’s 
most  potent  appeal,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements  in  cottons 
—such  as  the  permanent  finishes 
that  obviate  shrinkage,  water  re¬ 
pellents  that  enable  cottons  to  do 
double  duty,  crease  resistance  that 
“keeps  up  appearances”,  etc. 

Cotton  Week  a  “Natural” 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  view 
of  these  and  other  developments. 
Cotton  Week  this  year  w^ill  have 
a  new  importance  in  the.  eyes  of 
many  retailers  who  anticipate  in¬ 
escapable  shrinkage  in  sales  volume 
on  hard  merchandise  lines. 

For  these  retailers,  it  is  believed. 
Cotton  Week  is  a  “natural”  for 
building  up  sales  volume  on  soft 
merchandise  items.  On  the  basis  of 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation 
among  the  larger  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  establishments  in  the  principal 
retail  trade  centers  of  the  country, 
Charles  K.  Everett.  Director  of 
Merchandising,  of  The  Cotton- 
Textile  Institute,  reports  that  stores 
are  well  covered  on  their  cotton 
goods  requirements  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year. 

“In  so  far  as  merchandise  re¬ 
sources  are  concerned”,  Mr.  Everett 
states,  “there  appears  to  be,  there¬ 
fore,  no  dis|X)sition  to  hold  back 
in  support  of  National  Cotton 
\Veek  this  year.” 

“Cottons  For  Victory” 

This  has  been  effectively  used  as 
a  slogan  to  outfit  women  workers 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is 
reported  that  sales  of  newly  de¬ 
signed  functional  garments  have 
mounted  sharply  in  the  last  sixtv 
days. 

In  his  survey  tour,  which  co\- 
ered  eight  key  centers  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  included  interviews 
with  more  than  fifty  executives  in 
as  many  of  “America’s  top  stores”. 


it  was  made  evident  to  Mr.  Everett 
that  women  at  work  on  assembly 
lines  and  at  factory  benches  want 
attractive  yet  sturdy  and  practical 
work  clothes. 

High  commendation  is  due,  he 
thinks,  to  the  garment  designers 
and  cutters  who,  “sensing  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  this  vast  new  market, 
have  pioneered  in  the  vigorous  in¬ 
troduction  of  these  women’s  cotton 
clothes. 

“Their  success  and  that  of  alert 
retailers  in  the  great  war  produc¬ 
tion  centers  has  been  reflected  in 
increasing  sales  during  the  past 
two  months.  It  is  the  retail  con¬ 
sensus  that  this  trend  will  be  defi¬ 
nitely  quickened  in  the  next  sixty 
days,  with  the  arrival  of  warmer 
weather.” 

More  Cutters  in  Field 

.\  measure  of  the  popular  ap|x’al 
of  these  garments  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  manufacturers. 


Cover-all  suit,  also  basic  for  a 
women’s  work  clothes  department. 
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A  FRESH  POINT  OF  VIEW 

ON  COTTON 


This  year's  Cotton  Week  poster  dramatizes 
Cotton's  all-out  answer  to  America's  Call. 

Cotton  Week  this  year  has  a  new  and  greater  signiiiranre.  It  is  the  spearhead  of  a 
sustained  consumer  advertising  program  which  will  break  in  the  May  issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping  on  Cotton’s  important  relationship  to  the  nation’s  physical  fitness. 
Other  full  page  copy,  also  stressing  the  same  Cotton  Week  slogan,  will  follow  in 
W'oman’s  Home  Companion,  Life  and  other  national  media. 

Cotton  is  a  fresh,  easily-laundered  fabric  that  is  attuned  to  today’s  call  for  “lighting 
trim”.  Above  all.  Cotton  is  a  rugged,  long-wearing  fabric  that  ties  in  with  the  present 
urge  for  conservation  of  materials.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  national  interest  as  well 
as  good  merchandising  to  feature,  for  example:  sanforized  Cottons  that  can’t  shrink 
out  of  fit;  water-repellent  Cottons  that  do  double-duty;  wrinkle-resistant  and  crinkled 
Cottons  that  keep  up  appearances  and  do  away  with  ironing. 


Originally,  it  is  said,  the  one  source 
of  these  garments  tvas  the  women’s 
wear  cutting  up  field,  but  in  recent 
weeks  some  of  the  mass  production 
cutters  of  men’s  work  clothes  have 
either  introduced  popular-priced 
lines,  or  are  planning  to  do  so 
shortly. 

While  women’s  cotton  work 
clothes  are  generally  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  relation  to  the  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  employment  of 
women  in  industrial  plants,  “re¬ 
tailers  are  reminded  that  the  sale 
of  these  garments  need,  by  no 
means,  l>e  confined  to  that  concept. 
.According  to  the  sales  experience 
of  some  stores,  many  women  will 
be  donning  these  cotton  work 
clothes  for  puttering  in  back  yard 
‘victory  gardens’,  for  real  farming 
or  regular  household  duties.” 

Recent  announcements  detailing 
accomplishments  in  speeding  up 
war  production  refer  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  six  million  women  being 
employed  before  the  year-end.  in 
industrial  plants  and  in  other  oc¬ 
cupations  where  they  will  need 
practical  work  clothes  that  “can 
take  it.” 

The  probability  that  these  re¬ 
cruits  of  industry  will  turn  to  one- 
piece  slacks  outfits  or  other  special¬ 
ly  designed  cotton  work  clothes  is 
shown  in  the  spreading  of  this  new 
idea  in  dress  from  aeronautical 
plants  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
into  war  production  centers  in 
Texas,  Colorado,  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Iowa,  and  elseyvhere. 

A  Separate  Section 
In  the  light  of  the  sales  exper¬ 
ience  of  stores  that  have  done  best 
with  these  yvomen’s  cotton  work 
clothes  to  date,  Mr.  Everett  reminds 
retailers  that  “only  a  few  styles,  but 
adequate  stocks  with  respect  to  size 
and  color  ranges,  are  necessary  .” 

A  separate  section  appropriately 
decorated  and  designated,  such  as 
“AVomen  at  Work”,  either  in  or 
adjoining  the  popular-priced  yvash 
dress  or  “Pin  Aloney  Frock”  de¬ 
partments  has.  in  many  instances, 
been  working  out  satisfactorily.  No 
more  than  six  basic  styles  are  re¬ 
quired  to  set  up  a  good  w'orking 
stock  of  these  clothes. 

They  are  a  one-piece  coverall 
suit,  slacks,  susp>ender  overalls  with 
a  high  built  up  back,  a  blouse  to 
be  worn  with  either  slacks  or  over¬ 
alls.  a  work  apron  (a  new  non- 


♦  Are  you  ready  for  National  Colton 
Week? 


AMERICAN  COTTON  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
AND  AFFILIATES 

association  op  SOUTHERN  COMMISSIONERS 
OP  AGRICULTURE 

COTTON*TEXTILE  INSTITUTE.  INC. 

INSTITUTE  OF  DISTRIBUTION,  INC. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES 

¥  ¥  ¥ 


^  Is  your  display  program  fully  plan¬ 
ned? 

^  Is  your  advertising  campaign  com¬ 
plete? 


NATIONAL  ASSOC.  OF  COMMISSIONERS,  SECRETARIES 
AND  DIRECTORS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
national  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD  CHAINS 
national  cotton  council  of  AMERICA 
national  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  INSTITUTE 

ir  if 


^  Is  your  store  on  the  list  to  receive 
these  timely  attractive  posters? 

Cotton  counts  in  the  national  effort.  Do  your  part  to  promote  the  qualities  of  the 
fabric  that’s  ready  to  serve  all  America  ...  on  the  war  front  and  on  the  home  front. 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  COUNCIL 

320  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Composed  of  Accredited  Representatives  of  the  Principal 
Cotton  Producer,  Processor,  and  Distributor  Groups: 
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The  Textile  Supply  Outlook 


fatigue  type  has  fjeen  designed 
eliminating  the  halter  around  the 
neck) ,  and  a  plain  tailored  dress 
with  divided  skirt. 

As  in  past  Cotton  Weeks,  thou¬ 
sands  of  posters  for  this  year’s  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  distributed  to  retail 
stores  across  the  nation.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  posters  is  being  ef¬ 
fected  w’ell  in  advance  of  the  event. 

Most  retail  merchants  take  the 
|M>sition,  declares  Mr.  Everett,  that 
observance  of  this  annual  event 
will  not  conflict  in  any  way  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 


“Maid-of -Cotton”  to  Tour 
War  Industry  Centers 

.\  number  of  retail  stores  are 
planning  to  conduct  promotions 
to  tie  in  with  the  tour  of  war  in¬ 
dustry  centers  by  Miss  Camille 
.\nderson,  the  1942  Maid-of-Cot- 
ton. 

Camcentrating  largely  on  war 
work  garments  especially  designed 
by  the  Department  of  .\griculture 
and  indejwndent  couturiers  and 
manufacturers,  the  Maid-of-Cotton 
will  appear  in  all-cotton  fashion 
shows  in  28  major  cities  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Anderson  was  chosen  at  a 
contest  held  in  Memphis  early  in 
February.  Since  then  she  has  l>een 
in  Washington  and  New’  York  se¬ 
lecting  her  wardrobe.  In  \V’ashing- 
ton  she  was  fitted  with  a  cotton 
defense  wardrobe  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  and  in  New 
York  she  sjjent  three  weeks  study¬ 
ing  modeling. 

Cities  included  in  the  trip  are 
Phoenix,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego, 
Los  .\ngeles,  Oakland,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  De¬ 
troit,  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Bos¬ 
ton. 


INSOF.YR  as  civilian  supply  is 
concerned,  the  war’s  duration 
is  the  chief  long-pull  textile  prob¬ 
lem,  according  to  the  most  recent 
market  letter  of  Scheuer  &  Co.,  tex¬ 
tile  brokers  and  fabric  originators. 
This  report  continues; 

“Until  1943  consumer  supply  of 
cotton  textiles  is  likely  to  present 
no  serious  hardship.  The  increas¬ 
ing  tightness  in  rayon  and  spun 
rayon  fabrics  will  create  a  some- 
w’hat  more  serious  problem,  but 
adjustments  in  the  construction  of 
these  have  already  been  made 
which  indicate  considerable  relief. 

“After  1943,  subject  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  cited,  civilian  textile  starva¬ 
tion  is  distinctly  avoidable.  .\s- 
sortments  will  naturally  be  re¬ 
duced,  qualities  more  or  less  stand¬ 
ardized,  and  st(K:k  turnover  will  be 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  This 
pros|ject  may  bring  rationing,  but 
if  it  comes  it  is  likely  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  broad  scale  rationing  of 
many  other  major  consumer  com¬ 
modities  as  well. 

“Quite  aside  from  the  question 
of  textile  self-interest,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  as  much  normal  activity 
in  distribution  as  legitimately  can 
be  maintained,  should  be.  To  do 
less  impairs  the  total  war  effort, 
undermines  morale,  overburdens 
our  price  control  efforts  so  that 
they  lose  effectiveness,  and  creates 
avoidable  after-war  difficulties.” 

Rayon  Staple  Supply 

Because  of  the  apparent  wide¬ 
spread  misunderstancling  of  the 
current  rayon  staple  fiber  supply 
situation,  the  Textile  Economics 
Bureau  has  offered  an  up-to-date 
statement  of  the  facts,  with  a  view 
to  clearing  up  these  misconcep¬ 
tions.  The  statement  follows,  in 
part; 

“1.  Present  rayon  staple  fiber 
capacity  is  rated  at  145,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  with  the  viscose 
and  acetate  producers  retaining 
their  approximate  relative  1941 
positions. 

“2.  Producers’  inventories  are 
very  low  and  amount  to  but  a  few 
days’  supply  at  the  present  time. 

“3.  Potential  imports  of  staple 
fiber  during  1942  are  essentially 


zero.  Further,  the  amount  of  for¬ 
eign  staple  fiber  held  in  bonded 
warehouses  in  this  country  today 
is  nominal. 

“4.  Therefore,  the  potential  do¬ 
mestic  supply  of  rayon  staple  fiber 
consists  entirely  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  Thus  the  supply  of  ravon 
staple  in  1942,  assuming  there  will 
l)e  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  and  no  other  types  of  machine 
shutdown,  will  probably  equal  the 
1941  supply. 

“This  fact,  that  the  total  1942 
supply  of  rayon  staple  may  be  large 
enough  only  to  equal  the  supply 
of  1941  will  come  as  a  “shock”  to 
many  in  the  market.  But  it  is  a 
fact  which  must  be  accepted,  based 
on  data  cited.” 

The  above  data  cover  the  total 
viscose  and  acetate  staple  fiber 
supply  picture  in  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
1941  imports  consisted  entirely  of 
viscose  process  staple  fiber,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  1942  supply  of  vis¬ 
cose  staple  is  actually  less  than  the 
1941  total. 

Weaving  Rayon  Fabrics 

“Weaving  Diseases—  their  Causes 
and  Pre\entives.  is  the  novel  ap¬ 
proach  to  prescribing  remedies  for 
“certain  illnesses  and  disorders 
prevalent  in  the  weaving  of  ravon 
fabrics”— just  published,  for  the 
trade,  by  the  Industrial  Rayon 
Corporation. 

Illustrated  by  photo-micrographs 
which  show  how  broken  filaments 
other  yarn  imperfections  and  knots 
impair  the  quality  of  some  woven 
rayon  fabrics,  the  booklet  explains 
in  detail  Industrial’s  “continuous 
process”  which,  it  is  contended, 
practically  eliminates  such  imper¬ 
fections.  In  the  introduction,  the 
company  states; 

“Loyal  to  medical  ethics,  this 
booklet  is  entirely  non<ommercial 
and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
effort  to  further  the  immediate  sale 
of  our  product,  whose  present  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  entirely  allotted.  It 
is  intended  that  the  information 
advanced  herein  will  be  absorbed 
and  held  in  readiness  for  the  time 
when  present  conditions  of  string¬ 
ency  have  passed.” 
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By  Pf.ari.  Berry 


Production  Figures  and  Problems 


The  delay  in  placing  ceilings 
on  rayon  hosiery  has  kept  the 
market  in  confusion  this 
month.  Two  major  reasons  have 
been  thought  to  have  delayed  this 
action.  One  was  the  delay  in  settl¬ 
ing  the  wage  scale  for  full  fash¬ 
ioned  rayon  hosiery  (now  settled) 
and  the  other  reason,  the  absence 
of  standardization  of  yarns.  It  has 
been  difficult,  we  understand,  for 
the  hosiery  industry  to  submit  ac¬ 
curate  costs  of  making  rayon  ho¬ 
siery  to  the  OP.\  because  the  costs 
of  various  yarns  and  constructions 
differ  with  different  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  fact  that  the  OP.\  is  ap¬ 
parently  taking  a  longer  time  to 
place  ceilings  than  was  first  an¬ 
nounced.  is  an  indication,  many 
believe,  that  a  thorough  study  is 
being  made  to  insure  fairness  to  all. 

Though  the  wage  scale  on  full 
fashioned  rayon  is  now  higher,  it 
is  not  thought  that  it  will  substan¬ 
tially  affect  ceilings.  Rayon  alloca¬ 


tions  have  given  manufacturers  a 
working  basis  they  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  had  and  a  smoother  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  under  way,  reports  say. 
Retail  orders  already  placed  are 
keeping  the  large  mills  running  at 
yarn  capacities,  we  are  told,  and 
these  orders  in  some  cases,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  when  ceilings  are 
finally  decided. 

While  the  production  of  all-silk 
hosiery  is  practically  nil,  March 
figures  on  silk-leg  manufacture  are 
e.xpected  to  be  surprisingly  high. 
As  long  as  silk  leg  stockings  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  into  the  retail  trade, 
it  is  thought  that  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  w’ill  not  give  rayon  the  all- 
out  pntmotion  which  is  sure  to 
come  eventually.  Opinions  differ 
on  whether  it  is  better  to  let  con¬ 
sumers  go  on  buying  silk  and  nylon 
as  long  as  they  are  available  with 
little  notice  accorded  rayon,  or 
whether  display  and  advertising 
shoidd  not  now  be  given  rayon 


IB.  ALTMAN  *  CO. 

ohoor,  lovely  Ughlwol^iB 


McCALLUM  STOCKINGS 
IN  FINE  SPUN  ENGLISH  LISLE 


higK  foshton  itockin3s  tK«t  fUtter  your  lc9«  .  .  .  mode  of 
£r>9{ish  lisle  with  the  new,  dull  look  ...  for  tweeds  or  town 
clothes.  Shoded,  sprin9  colors:  beige,  wheat  saddle. 

Sizes  8'/2  to  1 1 .  Mail  orders  filled. 

Altman  hosiery,  main  floor 

fV.(|  thcci,  M-fathioncd  litk  pi.  (.35  (V.4j  facautifuilY nbbed  weave  pr.  1.50 

(V-2)  mmi  hoU  muli  p>.  |.50  (V-S)  IUHcimj  iKqMtd  Uc  pr.  I.U 

(V.J)  W  pr.  1.50  (V4)  ap«n-«oil  Uc  ebek  pr.  |.05 


To  feature  knit  in  Eng¬ 
lish  lisles  is  rare  these 
days  and  Altman’s  has 
done  an  exceptionally 
fine  job  of  presentation. 


with  silk  and  nylon  held  liack  to 
supply  definite  requests  only.  It  is 
rumored  that  some  large  stores  are 
holding  silk  and  nylon  stocks  for 
Christmas  selling. 

“Biting  the  Hand  ...” 

Indignation  was  expressed  in  the 
hosiery  industry  this  month  when 
a  large  insurance  company  sent  out 
a  notice  to  its  female  employees 
that  it  would  be  permissible  for 
them  to  go  barelegged.  Trade  fac¬ 
tors  in  pointing  out  the  possible 
effect  stub  a  practice  might  have 
tm  the  hosiery  trade  if  followed  by 
other  large  employers  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  doubt 
many  policy  holders  are  employed 
in  hosiery  mills  or  in  other  ways 
make  their  living  from  hosiery 
manufacture.  The  hosiery  iiulustry 
is  of  one  mind  in  hoping  that  no 
such  short  sighted  policy  will  be 
adopted  by  other  organizations. 

Hosiery  Packaging 

The  National  Association  of  Ho- 
sierv  Manufacturers  atinounced  in 
a  recent  Itulietin  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  now  well  adjusted  to  the 
retommendations  made  by  the  War 
Production  Board  on  January  27th 
for  simplifying  the  packaging  of 
hosiery  in  the  interest  of  saving 
paper  and  cardboard.  To  clarify 
the  use  of  envelopes  in  packaging, 
the  N'.AH.M  explains  in  a  recent 
issue  that: 

The  mentioned  recommenda¬ 
tions  provided  in  general  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  en- 
\  elopes,  except  in  the  case  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  mills  w'ho  distribute 
their  product  by  direct  mail  selling. 
I'his  exception  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  such  distribution  the 
envelope  displaces  the  box.  The 
provision  which  related  to  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  use  of  envelopes 
in  the  case  of  nylon,  silk  and  rayon 
women’s  hosiery  read  in  full  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Envelopes  and  wraps  other 
than  box  wraps  are  not  to  be 
used  on  above  women’s  styles. 
Retailers  and  mills  that  dis- 
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Many  and  varied  are  the  new  fabrics  Miss  Wartime  America  be  blended,  there  will  be,  as  there  has  been  for  years  past, 
is  wearing  this  spring  .  .  .  other  new  ones  will  certainly  be  a  DuraBeau  Finish  available 
introduced  to  her  in  the  days  ahead  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  ...  tailored  to  fit  the  individ-  ^  tD 

textile  industry  and  the  designers  is  brought  into  full  play.  ual  fabrics ...  to  provide  last* 

Whatever  the  combinations  may  be  in  which  the  fibres  are  to  ing  beauty  and  added  wear.  rcg.  u.  s.  and  canaoa 


KHOIIER  BROS.,  INC.  •  Mfrt.  of  T*xHI«  S«ap«,  Softener*,  Oil*,  FinUhe*  •  Collin*  an4  W**lmor*land  St*.,  Philo.,  Po.  •  SI.  Cothorino*,  Ontario,  Conodo 
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Firtt  to  preient  "LyUee" 
GLAMOROUS  NEW 
COTTON  STOCKINGS 

1.35  poir 

by  Emprtu . . .  obuintblt 
•I  Frtnklin  Simon ...  brillitat  new 
•cbievemcnl  of  Amorico’o  iogeoiout 
booiory  raoken!  Victory  Red.  Victory 
l*hile.  Victory  Blue;  aleo  Sunny,  Clo, 
and  Honey  Beie<.  Saaart  for  afternoon, 
for  atreel  and  sporuwear,  boautifully 
made  of  6nc  mercortaod  lialt  that'a  guar, 
anteed  not  to  run!  Siace  8H  'to  lOH. 
mitT  ripOnn 

iVotf  end  pHom  ordera  /I/fed 


tribute  the  product  by  direct 
mail  selling  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  such  envelopes, 
in  lieu  of  boxes. 

"Under  date  of  March  11,  1942, 
the  quoted  provision  was  amended 
in  effect  through  a  letter  sent  to 
our  manufacturers  by  the  Hosiery 
Uonsultant  of  the  Textile  Branch 
of  WPB,  which,  in  its  paragraph 
((>) ,  provided  as  follows: 

“Paper  envelopes  may  be 
used  in  women’s  goods  in  lieu 
of  the  normal  stiffener  used  to 
keep  nylon,  silk,  or  ravon 
stockings  from  slipping  in  the 
package.  (Italics  are  ours.  Ed.) 
“Manufacturers  of  women’s 
seamless  or  full-fashioned  nylon, 
silk  or  rayon  hosiery  may  consider 
the  recommendations  as  amended 
in  the  manner  indicated  above.” 

Service  Promotion  Indicated 

.\t  this  time  w’hen  the  Gtncrn- 
ment  is  placing  regulations  on  so 
many  of  the  commodities  we  sell, 
we  can  always  have  one  promo¬ 
tional  ace  up  our  sleeves— we  can 
promote  the  excellence  of  our 
SERVICE.  For  instance,  the  ho- 


Frnnklin  Simon  pay 
tribute  to  America’s  ho¬ 
siery  makers  in  their 
promotion  of  cotton  ho¬ 
siery  “guaranteed  not 
to  run." 

siery  departments  can  stress  the 
efficiency  of  salespeople  as  an  “ad¬ 
visory  board”  for  hosiery  consulta¬ 
tion:  a  mending  service  ft)r  preci¬ 
ous  luxury  hose  and  perhaps  offer 
a  small  pamphlet  giving  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  utilize  worn  hose. 
We  have  seen  ideas  such  as  using 
the  leg  of  worn  hose  to  store  zephyr 
sweaters  to  keep  threads  from  be¬ 
coming  “picked.”  the  drawing  of 


the  leg  of  liose  over  an  accordion 
pleated  skirt  to  keep  pleats  in 
place,  etc.  A  dozen  such  sugges¬ 
tions  might  make  interesting  read¬ 
ing  for  your  hosiery  customers. 

Cotton  Dress  and  Sock 
Promotions  Planned  for 
Summer 

E  hear  that  some  stores  are 
planning  cotton  dress— sock 
promotions  comparable  in  linage 
and  illustration  with  the  present 
slack— sock  advertising.  The  idea 
being  that  such  promotions  would 
be  partly  institutional  to  keej)  the 
hosiery  dejjartment  up  in  news 
value  and  jjartly  to  ward  off  some 
of  the  tendency  many  feel  inevi¬ 
table  for  a  warm  weather  bareleg 
trentl.  .V  trend,  many  believe,  if 
well  started  might  carry  on  into  the 
fall,  perhajjs  longer. 

In  the  cotton  dress  promotions, 
it  is  expected  that  matching  colors 
of  sock  and  dress  will  be  the  high 
point.  Monogrammed  solid  color 
socks  (that  is  of  course,  a  monogram 
on  one  sock)  are  expected  to  come 
in  lor  some  play  for  multiple  sales 
Itecause  of  the  possibility  of  match¬ 
ing  up  odd  socks,  but  some  buyers 
are  not  too  much  in  favor  of  these 
socks  because  of  the  detail  insolved. 

Windows,  too,  are  expected  to 
see  cotton  dresses  and  socks  pro¬ 
moted  together  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  stores.  The  cost  to  the  ho¬ 
siery  department,  we  understand 
will  be  well  balanced  according  to 
occupied  space,  while  interdepart¬ 
ment  case  displays  will  l)e  on  a 
courtesy  basis. 


a  sail  near 


and  Williams’  new  mary 

BROSNAN  STUDIO  MANNEQUINS 
styled  by  desha  really  do  things 
for  the  suits  they  wear  and  the 
stores  they  work  for.  Photos 
and  complete  details  on  request. 

Jas.  B.  Williams,  Inc. 

498  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Exclusive  distributors  of; 

MARY  BROSNAN  AAANNEQUINS.  CYRILLE  STEINER  FIXTURES 
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A  QUICK  theck-up  in  the 
market  following  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  rubber  yarns  and 
elastic  threads,  and  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  the  use  of  metal  in 
zippers,  hooks  and  eyes,  etc., 
disclosed  an  admirable  atti¬ 
tude  of  optimism  that  the 
industry  would  carry  on 
somehow.  Perhaps  no  in¬ 
dustry  is  faced  with  a 
greater  challenge  because 
of  these  curtailments  than 
the  manufacture  of  founda¬ 
tion  garments,  but  the 
leaders  are  confident  that 
American  ingenity  will  see 
them  through. 


The  suggestion  made  by  one 
of  the  leading  corset  manu¬ 
facturers  in  a  circular  mailed 
last  month  urging  stores  “to  make 
haste  slowly,”  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  corsets,  did  not 
receive  the  untjualified  support  of 
the  trade.  The  need  for  conserva¬ 
tive  promotions  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  as  reported  in  recent  issues 
of  Thf  liuLi.KTiN.  To  close  down 
on  all  promotions  and  especially 
all  advertising  as  urged  by  the 
quoted  manufacturer,  seems  to 
many  trade  factions  we  talked  with 
a  bit  too  drastic  at  this  time. 

Different  [jersonalities  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  reemphasized  the  belief  that 
conservative  promotions  should  go 
on  so  that  customers  might  “con¬ 
tinue  to  associate  their  foundations 
with  their  favorite  corset  depart¬ 
ments.”  This  seems  to  be  the  point 
of  view  of  the  wholesale  market  es¬ 
pecially.  It  is  conceded  that  to  run 
sales  at  this  time  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  brand  names  it  is  believed 
should  l)e  kept  f)efore  the  public. 
•As  pointed  out  it  will  be  easier  to 
promote  new  corsets  if  there  is  no 
let  down  between  present  selling 
on  stocks  women  know  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  foundation  with  inevitable 
curtailment  of  some  features  no 
longer  available. 

In  the  retail  field  we  find  buyers 
pretty  much  in  accord  with  opin¬ 


By  1’k.ari.  Bfrry 


ions  expressed  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  promotions  over  the  years 
which  have  established  corset  de¬ 
partment  prestige  should  not  be 
entirely  neglected.  .Such  promo¬ 
tion,  it  is  l)elieved,  need  not  run 
into  large  linage  or  production  ex¬ 
pense,  on  the  contrary  they  might 
well  l)e  conservative  and  in  tune 
with  the  times;  something  to  im¬ 
press  the  busy  woman  of  tmfay. 

*  *  « 

Your  correspondent  was  very 
much  impressed  while  in  one  of 
New  York’s  large  corset  depart¬ 
ments  last  month  by  the  air  of  keen 
expectancy  among  the  salesforce  in 
anticipation  of  future  foundations. 
Of  course,  such  an  attitude  is  a 
reflection  of  the  department  head. 
There  isn’t  the  slightest  hint  of 
“alack-alas”  about  present  or  future 
stocks  nor  is  there  any  jxjint- 
less  chatter  about  changes  or  short¬ 
ages  of  materials  and  findings. 
These  salespeople  believe  their  job 
is  to  fit  customers  with  the  liest 
they  have  to  offer  with  enthusiasm 
and  without  apology. 


Care  and  washing  as 
stressed  by  Bonwit  Teller. 


Brassiere  Promotions 

T'  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 

that  there  are  two  outstanding 
reasons  why  brassieres  shoidd  lx; 
promoted  at  this  time.  One  is  that 
a  properly  fitted  brassiere  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  active  woman  and  the 
other  is  that  it  is  Irelieved  we  ran, 
to  a  large  degree,  continue  to  jire- 
sent  styles  for  some  time  to  come. 
■Some  stores  have  successfidly  built 
up  a  brassiere  business  through 
constant  plugging  that  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  other  stores.  The  re¬ 
sults  proved  the  effort  w'ell  worth 
while. 

The  stores  that  advertised  bras¬ 
siere  fitting  services  or  custom  made 
services  were  not  always  the  largest 
nor  were  they  always  those  who 
proportionately  spent  the  most 
money  on  advertising.  Most  of 
these  stores  rejx>rt  that  they  keyed 
their  promotions  to  making  women 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  proper 
molding  of  the  figure  fx?gins  at  the 
bustline— that  line  which  first 
meets  eye  level.  These  promotions 
reached  many  average  type  women 
who  took  new  interest  in  brassieres. 

Fitting  Service  Important 

One  large  store  has  for  some  time 
successfully  promoted  a  custom 
service  for  deb  figures.  Now  we 
have'  the  suggestion  that  all  stores 
consider  the  possibilities  in  special 
bra  promotions.  To  jx)int  out  to 
women  that  delicate  muscles  and 
tissues  should  be  supported  to  hold 
them  firmly  during  these  unusually 
active  days  is  healthful  and  that  a 
beautiful  bust  line  is  the  first  de¬ 
fense  line  in  contour  control,  is  an 
opportunity  for  corset  departments 
at  this  time.  Salespeople  must  know 
how  to  fit  brassieres  properly  and 
be  really  interested  in  doing  it 
well.  To  believe  that  it  is  not 
w'orth  while  to  fit  a  bra  at  $1  or 
$1.95  has  probably  done  much  to 
turn  bra  business  from  a  depart¬ 
ment.  Bra  business  is  multiple  sale 
business,  and  can  be  telephone 
business  too  when  customers’  re¬ 
quirements  and  measurements  are 
recorded. 
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MONARCH 

Standardized 

PRICE 


Saves  You  Time  and  Money 


On  the  main  floor  of  Sage-Alien,  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  now 
appears  the  large  mural  shown  above,  its  theme  the  protection 
of  the  home  in  wartime.  The  mural,  54  feet  wide  and  10  feet 
high,  fills  the  wall  space  over  an  elevator  bank.  Slogans  in  cut¬ 
out  letters  beneath  the  painting  urge  customers  to  buy  war  bonds 
and  stamps. 


FHI|-Six  Sizes  aid  Mm 
SIiIm  of  ioianh  Tick* 
ets,  Tags,  Labels  eaa 
be  Prioe-llarlml  oa  iba 

MONARCH 

JUNIOR 


THE  MONARCH  JUNIOR 


This  Monarch  Ma-  | 
chine  does  not  at-  fS22 
tach  tickets  to 
chandise.  It  prints/ 
the  information!  i 

needed  on  each  tick-*"  — 

et  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 


SIX  sizes  of  Pin  Tickets 
FIVE  sizes  of  String  Tags 
NINE  sizes  of  Sew-On  Tags 
THREE  sizes  of  Slip-Fold  Tickets 
EIGHT  sizes  of  Gummed  Labels 
THREE  sizes  of  Fold-Over 
Tickets 

THREE  sizes  of  Hat-Size  Tickets 
FIVE  sizes  of  Button  Tags 
FOUR  sizes  of  Kimflex  Tickets 


Main  Office  and  Factory:  PaciEc  Coaat  Factory: 

216  Tmtcdcc  St.  1130  Maple  ATenne 

Dayton,  Oluo  Angelec,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

3SS  AdelaideSireet,  W. 

Toronto,  Can. 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


Victory  Gardens  Figure  in  Promotions 


(Continued  from  page  45) 


instance,  such  as  slacks  and  over¬ 
alls,  gloses  appropriate  for  dig¬ 
ging,  sun  bonnets,  pads  or  pillows 
of  some  kind  for  kneeling,  and  a 
number  of  other  items  which  if 
properly  presented  can  be  sold 
readily  to  enthusiastic  gardeners. 

It  would  seem  in  this  particular 
promotion  there  is  unusual  need 
tor  a  tie-up  between  the  garden  de¬ 
partment  and  the  departments 
where  women’s  and  men’s  attire 
suitable  for  gardening  use  are  sold. 

Small  displays  of  appropriate 
clothes  and  accessories  might  well 
be  set  up  in  the  garden  section  to 
(he  advantage  of  the  store. 

.\mong  those  stores  which  have 
capitalized  on  the  interest  in  gar¬ 
dens  is  L.  Bamberger  &:  Go., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  svhose  advertise¬ 
ments  impress  upon  the  inexper¬ 
ienced  gardener  the  advantage  of 
“Plant  Your  Victors  Garden 
Right,”  calling  attention  to  the 
Bamberger  Victory  (iarden  Center 
on  the  Seventh  floor  where  infor¬ 
mative  exhibits  prepared  by  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  other  experts 
point  the  way. 

One  of  the  Bamberger  ads  said 


in  part:  Register  tomorrow  for  the 
short  course  in  gardening  olfered 
in  connection  with  Bamberger’s 
Vh’ctory  Garden  Program,  by  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  College  of  .Agri¬ 
culture,  and  .Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  This  course  will  l)e 
conducted  by  acknowledged  au- 
thorffies;  held  each  Fuesday, 
March  24  through  .April  28,  from 
1 1  .A.M.  to  3  P..AI.,  with  a  recess 
for  lunch.  The  registration  fee  of 
S2  covers  the  cost  of  a  complete  set 
of  mimeographed  lecture  notes, 
and  a  notebook  in  which  to  file 
them,  so  you  may  keep  up  with 
the  course  even  if  you  cannot  at¬ 
tend  each  lecture. 

.Also  aware  of  the  present  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  gardens,  Giml)el 
Brothers,  New  A'ork,  presented  a 
fashion  show  last  month  devoted 
entirely  to  the  showing  of  new  gar¬ 
den  fashions.  This  showing  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  the  rugged  down- 
to-earth  digging  fashions  but  many 
chintz  and  pique  dresses  and 
shorts  combinations.  The  editor  of 
a  consumer  magazine  discussed  the 
situation  of  gardens  in  war  time 
and  how  to  plant  a  Ah’etory  Garden. 
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Relaiil  Pric*«  Ceilinf{» 

[Continued  from  page  50) 
which  the  same  model  was  sold  by 
the  seller  on  March  19,  1942  to  a 
purchaser  of  the  same  general  class. 
If  there  was  no  such  sale  on  March 
19,  the  maximum  price  shall  Ik* 
the  highest  price  for  which  the 
same  mcxlel  was  sold  on  the  most 
recent  date  prior  to  March  19. 

Price  Posting: 

P«)sting  is  rccjuired  of  a  notice  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  make,  mcxlel  number 
and  niaxinium  price  under  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  every  mcxlel  or  washing  ma¬ 
chine  or  ironing  machine  offered  for 
sale. 

Records: 

Records  of  sales  made  ftetween 
.March  30  and  May  28  are  to  be  kept 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
for  inspection  by  0.1*. .\.  Record  must 
include  date  of  sale,  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  buyer,  price  received,  type 
and  c|uantity  of  machine  sold. 

Practices  Prohibited: 

Fvasion  by  changes  in  discount,  com¬ 
mission.  service,  transportation  or 
other  charge,  premium  or  other  trade 
understanding  is  forbidden. 

Sto9y0>H»  Kungt^H 

Resale  of  domestic  and  commer¬ 
cial  ccKtking  and  heating  stoves  and 
ranges  is  controlled  by  ()P.\’s  Tem- 
|x)rary  .Maxitnttm  Price  Regulation 
\c).  I.H,  provisions  of  which  are 
idetttical  with  regulations  covering 
Domestic  Washing  and  Ironing 
Machines,  described  alxtve. 

RadioH  and 
Phonographn 

Resale  of  new  radio  receiving 
sets  and  phonographs  is  controlled 
by  ()P.\’s  Temporary  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  Xo.  14,  provisions 
ol  which  are  identical  with  regu¬ 
lations  covering  Domestic  Washing 
and  Ironing  Machines,  descrilKxl 
alxtve,  with  this  addition: 

iVeic  Models: 

The  maximum  price  for  any  new 
mcxlel  shall  be  a  price  equal  to  the 
cost  of  such  mcxlel  to  the  seller, 
plus  the  maximum  percentage  of 
inarktip  applied  by  such  seller  on 
March  19,  1942,  to  the  most  nearly 
comparable  mcxlel  then  offered  for 
sale  by  him  to  a  purchaser  of  the 
same  general  class. 


T  X  DISPATCH  TUBE 

ilAMSUN/^/  SYSTEM 
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Color  Styling  in  Stores  Surveyed 


As  a  basis  for  future  research  in 
consutuer  color  preferences, 
American  Color  rrends,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Faher  liiren, 
has  completed  a  study  of  color  and 
color  styling  in  retail  stores  and  re¬ 
leased  its  findings  late  in  March. 
In  spite  of  color  restrictions  that 
may  develop  in  consumer  goods 
during  wartime  the  organization 
plans  to  press  its  color  jireference 
studies  ill  all  fields,  believing  that 
the  wave  of  interest  in  color  which 
will  follow  the  war  will  demand 
special  knowledge  and  skilled  mer¬ 
chandising. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  color  styling  situation  in  stores 
responding  to  an  .American  Color 
Trends  questionnaire: 

To  the  question.  “Have  you  been 
troubled  with  unsold  stocks  due  to 
colors  which  the  consumer  would 
not  readily  accept?”  83%  of  stores 
say  yes  emphatically.  Only  9%  say 
no,  while  8%  give  no  definite  an¬ 
swer. 


Better  and  more  reliable  esti¬ 
mates  of  consumer  desires  are  ap¬ 
parently  needed.  How  does  the  re¬ 
tail  store  go  about  the  selection  of 
colors  for  such  things  as  fashions 
and  home  furnishings?  Only  2.5% 
of  them  maintain  a  color  styling 
department.  .And  of  these  few  spe¬ 
cial  dej)artments,  j)ractically  all  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  (In  the 
survey  only  two  stores  actually  dic¬ 
tated  over  the  color  purchases  of 
various  departments.) 

However,  practically  all  stores 
hold  meetings  of  buyers  to  decide 
upon  coh)r  ranges.  Many  of  them 
(40%)  holtl  such  meetings  four 
times  a  vear  at  the  beginning  of 
each  season.  Others  hold  meetings 
only  tw’ice  a  year  (16%),  some 
weekly,  and  others  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals. 

Of  great  significance  are  the  facts 
and  data  gathered  by  the  store  and 
used  as  a  basis  for  color  selection. 
If  unsold  inventories  and  distress 
merchandise  exist  today  in  retail 


selling,  then  some  trotdtle  must  lest 
with  methods  of  prognostication. 
Here  are  the  sources  considted  by 
most  stores.  (More  than  one 
source,  of  course,  is  used  by  the 
average  store.) 

-Market  analyses,  62%,. 

■Sales  records,  61%,. 

.Advice  of  manufacturers,  .58*’',. 
.Advice  of  sales  persons,  52%,. 
Outside  professional  counsel, 

,  O' 

Direct  research  with  consum¬ 
ers,  17%,. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  find¬ 
ing  is  that  a  mere  17%,  of  stores  do 
attual  research  with  consumers.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  .American  Oolor 
Frends,  borne  out  by  its  study  of 
the  styling  methods  of  both  retail 
stores  and  manufacturers,  that  the 
consumer’s  viewpoint  shoidd  have 
far  more  attention. 

On  the  matter  of  satisfying  its 
clients,  41%,  of  stores  state  that 
color  ranges  as  wide  and  generous 
as  possible  are  offered,  while  35% 
adhere  to  restricted  ranges  (24% 
had  no  set  policy) .  Large  inven¬ 
tories  of  color  naturally  slow  tlown 
the  rate  of  turnover.  Nor  do  they 
always  add  to  the  prestige  of  the 
store.  The  colors  which  a  woman 
secs  but  doesn’t  want  may  lead  her 
to  believe  that  the  store  has  |K)or 
taste. 

Coordination  Practice 

.As  to  color  coordination  the  .A- 
C-T  survey  has  brought  forth  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  facts. 

To  begin  with,  82%  of  stores 
firmly  beliesc  that  the  colors  peo¬ 
ple  like  in  one  type  of  product 
help  to  determine  what  colors  they 
want  in  other  products.  Only  6% 
think  not,  and  12%  have  no  an¬ 
swer.  I'hat  is,  what  she  buys  in  a 
hat  may  influence  what  she  wants 
in  a  purse.  The  rug  for  her  living 
room  will  have  bearing  on  the 
materials  she  buys  for  her  drap¬ 
eries. 

.According  to  the  survey  76%,  of 
stores  have  tried  color  coordination 
in  an  effort  to  capitalize  the  above 
fact.  No  coordination  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  16%  of  stores,  while 
8%  did  not  indicate  a  policy.  Most 
coordination  is  done,  of  course,  in 
women’s  fashions  and  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 


The  Magic  of  Plastic  Brings  You 


FORM” 

Tradamaxk 

ALL 

PURPOSE 
PLASTIC 
HANGER 


For  your  protection  against  inferior  imitations,  this  is  to 
advise  you  that  "DURAFORM”,  our  all-purpose  plastic 
hanger,  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,758,^7.  We  are 
also  owner  of  Patent  No.  1,799,690.  It  is  the  policy  of  this 
company  to  prosecute  infringers  of  these  patents. 


Because  shatterproof  “Duraform” 
incorporates  the  hest  features  of  all 
hangers,  it  is  the  ONE  HANGER 
for  all  ladies  wearing  apparel.  At¬ 
tractive!  Efficient!  Here’s  why: 

•  Shoalda-Shape  prevents  poked 
out  shoulders. 

•  Raised  center  prevents  slippage 
and  molds  collar  line. 

•  Chromium,  non-rusting  hooks 


are  turned  hack  at  the  ends  to  pre¬ 
vent  tearing  of  fabrics. 

•  Patented  top  cut  outs  hold 
straps  of  evening  gowns  and  linge¬ 
rie. 

•  Underneath  hooks  hold  loops  of 
suit  skirts. 

•  Available  in  eight  gem-like 
colors.  Clear  and  translucent. 

•  We  carry  all  styles  in  wood, 
wire  and  plastic. 


THE  ALL-STYLES  HANGER  CO.,  INC. 


512  -  7TH  AVE. 


Makers  of  " Fairy”  Hangers 


NEW  YORK 
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\Vi  when  the  (juesiion  was  asked,  “Has  color  ctxM'di- 
natioii  proved  successtid  in  your  exjx.‘rience?”  Only 
27®(,  said  yes,  16%  said  to  some  extent  only,  and  -1% 
deliniiely  said  no  (23*^^  ollered  no  opinion). 

American  Color  Trends  concludes  that  one  ot  the 
real  problems  ot  merchandisinfj;  with  color  centers 
around  these  three  points: 

1.  It  82%  ot  stores  say  that  the  color  ot  one  pr<Kt- 
uct  will  inlluence  the  color  ot  another— 

2.  W'hy  do  only  76%  ot  them  prac'.ice  color  co¬ 
ordination? 

3.  And  why  do  only  27^'j,  say  color  coordination 
is  suctesstid? 

American  Color  Trends  iK'lieves,  once  a}>ain,  that 
more  research  among  (onsumers  themselves  is  needed 
to  make  (olor  ctMudination  programs  suctesstul. 

If  We  Have  the  Will  to  Win  We  Won’t 

LJNDER  this  caption,  John  Wanamaker,  New 
/  York,  in  an  advertisement  last  month  made  a 
vahial)le  (ontribution  to  the  general  campaign  against 
public  hoarding,  (iontrarv  to  manv  such  nnsuccesstul 
attempts  to  allay  |nd>lic  tear  ot  scarcity,  the  \Vana- 
inaker  statement  was  convincing  in  emphasi/ing  the 
folly  ot  rushing  tt)  buy  things  in  the  tear  that  they 
will  not  be  available  later.  The  advertisement  read: 
“If  we  have  the  will  to  w'in  .  .  . 

“W  e  n’on’t  buy  what  we  don’t  need! 

“We  uxni’t  be  stampeded  by  wild  rumors  intt)  think¬ 
ing  that  the  last  suit  we  can  buy  has  already  been  soltl! 

“We  won’t  worry  alxuit  no  cuffs  on  our  trousers— 
thev  look  better  without  them. 

“We  won’t  (are  if  our  double  breasted  suit  has  no 
vest.  W'hv  shoidd  we  when  it  doesn't  show  anvwav! 

“W  e  xvon’t  buv  three  stiits  when  we  normallv  woidd 
only  buv  one. 

“We  won’t  do  anv  ot  these  things  IxTause  our  own 
common  setise  will  tell  us  that,  in  the  first  place  it  is 
unpatriotic  to  hoard  anything  and  secondly  the  facts 
are  that  there  will  he  plenty  of  men’s  clothing  for  all 
of  us  if  ute  don’t  get  panicky  and  buy  every  suit  in 
sight  right  note! 

“All  ol  us  know  that  it  is  foolish  to  (nwrhuy  and 
overspend. 

“We  have  proved  to  literally  thousands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  wisdom  ot  keeping  within  their  budgets 
through  our  “Retolving  Credit”  plan  which  definitely 
prevents  overspending  and  keeps  the  familv  budget 
on  a  sound  and  balanced  base. 

“In  our  own  business  we  have  not  pvramidcd  our 
stcxks  by  buying  in  ‘anticipation’  and  iherebv  ‘hoard¬ 
ing’  great  (piantities  of  merchandise. 

‘’We  don’t  believe  such  buying  is  practical  and  cer 
tainlv  it  isn’t  patriotic.  We  have  asked  our  customers 
not  to  hoard  and  we  don’t  believe  that  we  shoidd. 

“^Ve  know  our  customers  will  ((M)perate  with  us  in 
this  as  they  are  doing  so  sjjlendidlv  in  helping  us  to 
niaiiitain  our  Lowered  Price  Policy  by  carrving  small 
parcels  and  shopping  wisely  to  avoid  the  necessitv  for 
the  return  of  merchandise. 

“^Ve  are  all  Americans— all  working  together  in 
every  way  we  know  how  to  bring  a  speedy  victorv  for 
our  armed  forces  and  a  lasting  Peace  for  the  world  in 
which  we  live.” 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
AIR  CONDITIONING 

by  shutting  out  summer’s  hot  blasts 


ROR.\B.\l'OH-ItUCK  (Wichita,  Kansas)  seals  its  entrance  against  sum¬ 
mer  heat  and  street  dust  with  this  7-fo«t  Revolving  Door.  It  is  constructed 
of  llerculite  glass  and  bronze,  with  stainless  steel  stars  on  the  cornice.  Its 
large  size  provides  ample  room  for  package-carrying  customers. 

Here's  a  simple,  scientific  way  to  cut  your  air  conditioning 
costs.  Install  Revolving  Doors! 

They'll  protect  your  store  from  hot  blasts  of  dust-laden 
summer  air,  and  reduce  the  load  on  your  cooling  equipment. 
Even  if  you  don't  have  air  conditioning,  Revolving  Doors  will 
shut  out  heat,  dust,  dirt  and  noise — and  provide  greater  corn- 
fort  for  your  customers  and  employees. 

War-time  priorities  won't  permit  Revolving  Doors  of  bronze, 
copper  or  aluminum.  But  we  can  furnish  doors  of  furniture 
steel,  colorful  Formica,  and  most  fine  cabinet  woods.  Low-cost 
wood  stock  doors  may  be  finished  to  match  other  materials. 

Find  out  how  other  stores  are  cutting  air  conditioning  costs 
with  Revolving  Doors.  Write  today  for  free  data  folder! 


5  Ways  a  Rerohing  Door 
Pays  for  Itself— 

1 —  Cuts  heating  and  cooling  costs. 

2 —  Increases  usable  floor  space.  , 

3 —  Reduces  damage  from  dust. 

4 —  Assures  customers'  comfort. 

5 —  Safeguards  employees'  health. 


^^e}to^vtnq  *Dc 


i*Vam  Kannei 

I*ATCHIS0N 


I  lya&L 

DIVISION  off 

INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL  COMPANY 
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HENRV 

PI.4&TIC-HyiNGERS' 


Philadelphia’s  Consumer-Retailer  Meeting 

[Continued  from  page  20) 


The  Pioneer  of  Plastic  Hang¬ 
ers  ..  .  give  your  merchandise 
glamour  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  your  stock. 

The  scientifically  Designed 
Hanger  that  features: 

•  The  form  fitted  neckline 
that  keeps  garment  in  place. 

•  natural  shoulder  shape 
that  keeps  garment  from 
poking  out  at  shoulders. 

•  The  utility  notch  on  this 
“All  purpose  hanger”  for 
Evening  Gowns.  Skirts. 
Suits,  Slacks,  Bathing  Suits, 
Slips,  etc. 

•  Non-rust  chrome  plated 
hook— always  clean. 

•  The  non-removahle  hook. 

•  Unhreakahle  —  Washable 
—  Durable  —  Beautiful  — 
Light  in  weight. 

Now  available  in  14  beautiful 
soft  pastel  shades. 

Beware  of  Imitations— look 
for  the  name  on  each  hanger. 


Ask  for  them  by  name— 
the  only  original 
“Rainbow  Plastic  Hanger” 

WE  MAKE  THE  BETTER 
HANGER  FOR  THE 
BETTER  MERCHANT. 

Write  for  price  details 
for  store  use  and  resale. 

“Garment  Hanger  Efficiency 
Experts” 


THE  HENRY  HANGER  CO. 
of  AMERICA 

450  SEVENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


of  living.  “If  consumers  today  make 
the  mistake,”  she  said,  “of  saying 
that  the  typical  retailer  must  take 
responsibility  for  higher  prices  they 
will  be  accusing  him  unjustly.  .She 
outlined  a  program  that  consumers 
might  “well  follow  as  part  of  their 
effort  to  keep  prices  at  a  reasonable 
level:” 

“1.  Consumers  should  not  hoard. 

“2.  Consumers  in  making  every 
effort  to  buy  only  what  thev  need 
should  do  that  buying  as  wisely  as 
possible. 

“3.  Consumers  should  carefully 
study  their  own  buying  habits  and 
eliminate  those  practices  which  arc 
wasteful.  They  should  cooperate 
with  r’etailers  to  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  deliveries.  .Another  practice 
we  should  eliminate  is  the  unneces¬ 


sary  return  of  merchandise. 

“4.  Consumers  should  maintain 
an  intelligent  and  constructive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  tiew  products  which 
are  being  offered  us  as  the  result 
of  the  government’s  program  to 
simplify  consumer  goods  and  to 
conserve  strategic  materials.”  Dr. 
Williams  stressed  the  importance  of 
developing  testing  technitpies  and 
informative  labels  for  these  war 
goods. 

Consumers  should  refuse  to 
make  charges  regarding  increased 
prices  unless  they  know  the  facts. 
Profiteering  is  an  ugly  word.  We 
should  not  use  it  carelessly.” 

.Several  other  speakers  joined 
with  Dr.  Williams  in  urging  cus¬ 
tomers  to  cut  down  their  requests 
ffir  special  store  services. 


TRAFFIC  GROUPS 
SURVEY  AND  ROUTING 
SERVICES 


To  a  limited  number  of  stores,  during  any  year,  the  Traffic  Group 
offers  the  following  separate  services  performed  by  its  Manager — 

(11  PERSONAL  ANALYSIS— ON  THE  SPOT— 

of  entire  traffic,  receiving,  marking  and  reserve  stock¬ 
keeping  proeeilures,  systems  and  layouts. 

Cost:  Travelling  expenses  and  modest  per 
diem  charge. 

(2)  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  RATE  AND 
ROUTING  GUIDE— 

covering  all  merchandise  and  shipping  points. 

Cost:  Based  on  number  of  shipping  points 
involved. 

103  Surveys  and  Routing  Guides  completed. 

Each  one  is  producing  savings  annually,  far  in  excess  of 
initial  cost. 

List  of  stores  is  available  upon  request. 
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“Do  I  like 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION? 
You  bet  I  do!” 


H^vfrv  time  I  come  to  New  York 
on  a  buying  trip,  a  lot  of  attention  is 
showered  on  me.  Invitations  to  dinner 
and  cocktails  .  .  .  tickets  to  the  theater 
. . .  oh— all  sorts  of  nice  things. 

“Do  I  like  it?  Of  course!  What  wo¬ 
man  doesn’ t  like  attention?  And  that’s 
one  of  the  reasons  I  always  stay  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  my  buying  trips. 
I  like  the  kind  of  attention  they  give 
me.  It’s  the  quiet  sort  of  attention  that 
you  can  always  rely  on. 


For  instonce,  I  like  the  attention 
I  get  when  I  have  my  breakfast  in  the 
Coffee  Shop.  The  service  is  quick  and 
courteous,  and  the  food  is  delicious. 
And  what’s  more,  the  prices  are  won¬ 
derfully  reasonable! 


' '/  like  the  attention  i  get  when  i 
find  that  a  dress  of  mine  is  wrinkled.  I 
i  speak  a  few  words  into  my  telephone 
I  and  presto! — There’s  an  iron  and  iron- 
I  ing  board  in  my  room  in  no  time  at  all! 
And  there  is  no  charge  for  this  thought¬ 
ful  service! 


"/  like  the  attention  i  find  in  my 
room,  even  before  /  ^et  there!  For 


example,  the  two  kinds  of  soap  .  .  . 
facial  tissues  .  .  .  needle  and  thread  .  .  . 
dozens  of  thoughtful  little  things  that 
might  easily  have  been  overlooked  — 
right  there  in  case  I  need  them! 


'V  like  the  attention  i  get  in  the 
smart  Cafe  Rouge.  Dinner  prepared 
just  to  my  liking  . . .  and  dancing  to  my 
favorite  orchestras!  What  more  could 
a  woman  ask  for  an  enjoyable  evening  ? 

IBecause  of  all  these  special  atten¬ 
tions,  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  always  my 
choice  when  I  come  to  New  York.  Add 
j  to  that  the  fact  that  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  conveniently  located  right  in 
I  the  heart  of  my  buying  districts,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rooms  are  large  and 
comfortable,  and  inexpensive  (as  low 
as  $3.85!)  and  lady,  you’ve  found  a 
I  buyer’s  ideal  hotel  in  Manhattan!” 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 

JAMES  II.  McC.\BE:  General  Manager 

THE  .STATE  ER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENSSYLVAMA  STATION 


Retailing’s  vital  zone— the  sales  counter— calipl^n  all  important  weight  in 
the  campaign  for  stronger  profit  control.  Her#Mll(|kare  made  or  lost  — here 
customer  good  will  is  maintained  or  defeated  — lil^^ersonnel  irregularity 
takes  its  toll  on  retail  profits.  This  is  the  central  ponH^vour  entire  organi¬ 
zation  where  all  the  weaknesses  — all  the  frailties  and^^A^omings  of  your 
salespeople  gather  for  their  silent  assault  on  the  earnitipB^our  business. 


Today,  over  16,000  successful  retailers  are  protectin^Hkeir  sales- 
counters  —  and  insuring  greater  profit  control  by  applyin^^wj^modern 
Willmark  plan.  The  Willmark  program,  the  vital  force  of  vigilance  irv|||^iling 
today,  effectively  heightens  selling  efficiency— boosts  sales — conCfmjjBand 
prevents  personnel  irregularity  —  and  reduces  inventory  loss  to  a  minl^P^ 


Now,  as  never  before,  your  organization  needs  Willmark’s  prov^ 
methods  —  backed  up  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  comprehensive  retail' 
experience.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  WILLMARK  IN  ACTION.  It  will 
help  you  determine  the  sources  of  loss  in  your  own  business  and  pave 
the  way  to  greater  profit  ^ 

strength  in  1942.  There’s 
no  obligation,  of  course. 
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